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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 
THE DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS. 
BY THE VERY REV. ALEX. MAC DONALD, D.D., V.G., ANTIGONISH, N. S. 
IX. THe Lorp oF THE SACRED HEART, THE BREAD OF THE SOUL. 


“The bread that I will give is my flesh for the life of the world.”— 
John vi. 52. 

“The visit to the Blessed Sacrament is the practice of piety which is most 
characteristic of the devotion to the Sacred Heart.”—Cardinal Deschamps. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The Lord of the Sacred Heart no mere historic 
personage. He is the living bread that came down from heaven, and ever 
dwells upon our altars. 

z. Our Lord present in the Eucharist really, truly, and substantially. 
The tradition among the Jews. Fulfilment of type and prophecy. The 
words of our Lord must be taken in their obvious and natural meaning. 

2. Manner in which our Lord becomes present in the Eucharist. We 
must be guided by faith and reason, not by imagination, in dealing with 
this great mystery. Luther’s theory of the Real Presence repugnant alike 
to reason and to Scripture. The word of God effects the wondrous 
change. 

y= in nature and in grace. All analogy falls short. Faith, 
though the senses fail us, is enough. “He who eats of this bread shall 
live forever.” 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart of our Lord is closely bound up 
with devotion to the Holy Eucharist. To us Catholics Jesus Christ 
is not an historic personage merely. He is not simply one who, in 
the fulness of time, was born of a Virgin in David’s city, died upon 
a cross, rose again from the dead, went up into heaven, and is to come 
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again in glory to judge the living and the dead. All this He is, indeed, 
but He is more. He is Emmanuel, God with us, a God who so loves 
us, is so enamored of us, unworthy though we are of His love, that 
He takes the form of bread, dwells in the tabernacles on our altars, 
invites those who labor and are heavy laden to visit Him here, gives 
His own body to be the bread of their souls, to feed them and sweeten 
their exile for them in this valley of tears. “ He hath made a re- 
membrance of his wonderful works; he hath given food to them 
that fear him.” Lovers of the Sacred Heart of Jesus will know 
where to find this “ Living Bread that came down from heaven.” 
The Catholic Church teaches that “in the august Sacrament of 
the Holy Eucharist, after the consecration of the bread and wine, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, true God and true Man, is truly, really, and 
substantially contained under the appearances of those sensible 
things” (Council of Trent, sess. xiii., c. 2). He is truly present, 
that is to say, it is He Himself who is there and not some symbol 
or figure of Him. He is really there, that is, not merely as an object, 
which faith conceives to be there, and which is present only to those 
who have faith, but objectively present to the one who has no faith 
at all not less than to the one who has. Finally, He is there sub- 
stantially, which means that the very substance of His body and 
blood is there, not merely a certain virtue proceeding from the body 
and blood, as in baptism and the other sacraments. It is and ever 
has been the faith of Catholics, the faith which they have ever been 
ready to die for, that our blessed Lord is as truly and as really pres- 
ent in the Holy Eucharist as He was in the womb of His mother, in 
the stable at Bethlehem, in the cottage at Nazareth, on the cross on 
Calvary, or as He now is in heaven on the right hand of the Father. 
There was a tradition among the Jews, as we learn from their 
rabbis, that the promised Messiah, among other points of likeness 
to Moses, would be like him also in this, that He should bring 
down bread from heaven. It was after the miracle of the multiplica- 
tion of the loaves and the allusion to the bread which Moses gave in 
the desert that our Lord spoke to the multitude that had followed 
Him of the true bread from heaven that He was going to give them. 
‘“‘T am the bread of life: your fathers did eat manna in the desert and 
are dead. . . . I am the living bread which came down from 
heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he shall live forever, and the 
bread that I will give is my flesh for the life of the world ” (John vi. 
48, 49, 51). And when the Jews strive among themselves, saying: 
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“How can this man give us his flesh to eat?” He answers them by 
laying down in the form of a precept what He had already set forth: 
“ Amen, amen, I say unto you, except you eat the flesh of the Son 
of Man and drink his blood, you shall not have life in you.” Let it 
be borne in mind that whenever any of His hearers mistook His 
meaning our Lord was in the habit of explaining what He meant. 
Thus, in John v., when He had told Nicodemus that a man must be 
born again if he would enter the kingdom of heaven, and Nicodemus 
had misunderstood Him, He at once went on to explain that the 
birth He meant was spiritual. Again, when He bade His disciples 
beware “ the leaven of the Pharisees ” (Matt. xvi. 6), and they took 
him literally, saying: ‘“ Because we have taken no bread” (Matt. 
xvi. 7), He at once pointed out that they had mistaken His meaning, 
and then they understood that leaven signified doctrine. So, John 
xi. 11, “ Lazarus, our friend, sleepeth.” “ Then, therefore, Jesus said 
to them plainly, Lazarus is dead” (v. 14). On the other hand, 
when His words were rightly understood in their literal sense, and 
gave rise to murmurings and objections, it was His practice to stand 
to His words. Thus, Matt. ix. 3, He heals by miracle the man sick 
with the palsy to prove to the Jews, who cried out that He blas- 
phemed in claiming the power to forgive sins, that He really had 
that power. And again, John viii. 56-58: “ Abraham, your father, 
rejoiced that he might see my day; he saw it and was glad. The 
Jews therefore said to him: Thou art not yet fifty years old, and 
hast thou seen Abraham? Jesus said to them: Amen, amen, I say 
to you, before Abraham was made, I am.” 

Now, once grant that our Lord is really present in the Blessed 
Eucharist, and you have to admit that He becomes present by the 
change of bread and wine into His body and blood. St. Thomas 
reasons it out this way: A thing begins to be where it was not before, 
either by being brought thither or by being produced there. There 
is no third way conceivable or possible. Suppose you want to have 
fire in a room where it now is not—you must either bring it into 
the room from without or else make it in the room itself, say, by 
lighting a match. There is no third way. Well, our Lord does not 
come down from heaven upon the altar, nor is He brought down. 
I know we are apt to imagine that this, or something like this, is 
what happens at the moment of consecration, and you will often find 
it so expressed, or at least implied, in prayer books and kindred 
books of devotion. But we must be on our guard not to be led by the 
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imagination in this matter. The language of prayer books and 
books of devotion is not always theologically exact. If our Lord 
literally came down from heaven or were brought down from heaven, 
say, by angels, His coming down would be like His going up from 
the Mount of Olives, in itself a visible coming to be seen of men, 
Again, if our Lord came down from heaven, He would be in heaven 
no longer, and this is contrary to the faith of the Church, which ad- 
dresses Him in the Gloria of the Mass, “ Thou who sitteth on the 
right hand of the Father, have mercy on us.” 

Our Lord, then, is always in heaven, yet He becomes present on 
the altar. And since He does not leave heaven to descend by bodily 
motion as He went up in the presence of His disciples, it follows that 
He becomes present by the change of the bread into His body and the 
wine into His blood, for this is the only other way He can become 
really present there. Hence, from the point of view of reason alone, 
Luther was astray when he said our Lord was present in the 
Eucharist by what he called impanation. Luther believed in the 
Real Presence, but instead of accepting the explanation which the 
Church gives of the way the Real Presence is brought about, he de- 
vised a doctrine of his own. Yes, he said; our Lord is there, but He 
is there in the bread, or with the bread. If this were so He would 
have to leave heaven and come down or be brought down to the 
altar, for there would be absolutely no other way in which He could 
become really present on the altar. 

But not only is reason against the Lutheran and in favor of the 
Catholic explanation of this point, but Scripture is so in like manner. 
In fact, the Lutheran explanation can in no way be made to square 
with the clear words of our Lord as cited by the three Evangelists 
and by St. Paul. In Luther’s theory, our Lord should have said, 
“With this is my body,” or “In this is my body,” or “ Here is my 
body.” What He did say was, “ This is my body.” The Catholic 
doctrine alone fits these divine words. When our Lord, taking 
bread into His hands, said “ This,” the thing pointed out by the pro- 
noun was simply bread. But our Lord said more than the word 
“This”; He said, “ This is my body.” If you want to know what 
a demonstrative pronoun stands for in a sentence of which it is the 
subject, you must wait until the sentence is spoken to the end. Sup- 
pose you were present at the wedding feast in Cana of Galilee, where 
our Lord worked His first miracle. And suppose He took a vessel 
containing water into His hands and said, “ This is wine.” You 
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could have seen with your own eyes the water poured into the ves- 
sel, and have known that the pronoun “ this” stood for water when 
our Lord began to speak. At the close of the sentence, therefore, 
you would at first have been tempted to think that our Lord, in say- 
ing, “ This is wine,” said what was not true. But if you tasted the 
wine, as did the assembled guests, you would have found that our 
Lord spoke the literal truth ; that the word “ This,” which at the be- 
ginning of the sentence denoted water, at the close denoted wine. 
So it was at the Last Supper. Our Lord took bread into His hands, 
and said, “ This is my body,” and it was His body. The word of 
God is not like the puny word of man, merely significant; it is 
operative as well, effective, creative. It effects what it signifies. 
And He who sat at table there with the twelve was the word of God, 
by whom all things were made. And He it is who, as the great High 
Priest of the sacrifice of the new law, still changes bread and wine 
into His body and blood. At the creation of the world the word of 
God spoke His fiat, and things were. This selfsame word of God, 
now “ made flesh,” spoke on the sea of Tiberias to the angry winds 
and waves, saying, “ Peace, be still,” and lo! there came a great 
calm. Again He spoke at the tomb of Lazarus, bidding the corpse 
that was rotting in the grave come forth, and out from rottenness 
through the very jaws of death the man came forth alive and well. 
With God all things are possible. 

In nature itself we find something very like this wondrous change 
of the bread and wine in the Eucharist, for are not food and drink 
changed daily into our own flesh and blood? But the miracle 
wrought at the marriage feast most nearly resembles the Eucharistic 
marvel. And yet there is a difference. The accidents of the water 
were changed as well as the substance. After the change, that which 
before was water had the taste of wine, and the color of wine, and all 
the appearances of wine. In the Eucharist, on the other hand, the 
accidents remain; it is only the substance that is changed. The 
guests at the wedding feast could tell by the taste that the water 
was changed into wine; we can’t tell by the taste that bread is 
changed into the body of the Lord. Every natural faculty fails us 
here. We go by faith alone, and faith alone, as the Church sings 
in the great hymn of the Eucharist, though the senses fail us, is 
enough. Only faith can give us that spiritual taste which will enable 
us to discern, as St. Paul has it, the body of the Lord, and to per- 
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ceive that it is not bread, but Christ’s blessed body that we feed on 
in this adorable mystery. 

Yes; the Lord of the Sacred Heart, who dwells in our tabernacles 
under the lowly veil of the Eucharist, is the bread of life. All that 
common bread does for the life of the body, this and much more the 
Eucharistic bread does for the life of the soul. Bread is the staff of 
life. By it man lives, and grows, and is strong. So by the Living 
Bread that comes down from heaven the soul of man lives and grows 
even unto “ the measure of the age of the fulness of Christ,” and is 
strong to battle with its foes, the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
Sweet, too, is bread, but to the man who is hungry, may God grant 
us to hunger after the Bread of Life, that it may have a relish and a 
savor for us over all earthly food, and that we may, even in this our 
place of pilgrimage, “ taste and see that the Lord is sweet.” 





EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
MORAL PALSY AND ITS CURE. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 

BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


* And behold they brought to him one sick of the palsy lying in a bed.”— 
Matt. 1x. 2.* 


Exordium.—Two things to be remarked in the miraculous cures 
effected by our Lord: I. That the malady of the body is evidently 
a symbol of the spiritual maladies to which the soul is subject, and 
with which it is often afflicted. II. That our Lord, in curing the 
body, invariably shows His tender solicitude for the welfare of the 
soul. 

True, He explicitly denies that physical infirmity is always the 
necessary result of actual sin, or that the afflicted person is in the 
state of sin. ‘‘ Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents; but 
that the works of God should be made manifest in him ” (John ix. 3). 


* For a lengthy commentary on this miracle, suggestive of other subjects, 
cf. a Lapide in loco. 
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Nevertheless, sickness and all manner of bodily defects and de- 
formities are, as well as death, the result and a part of the punish- 
ment of original sin; and every species of corporal malady has, as it 
were, its counterpart in one or another of the ravages caused by 
sin in the soul. 

I. There are three diseases especially typical of sin: 

Fever: Typical of the heat of the sensual passions. They en- 
nervate the normal action of the soul; weaken its moral and intel- 
lectual power; destroy its relish, or appetite, for spiritual nourish- 
ment; produce a nausea, or an aversion, for all that is healthful and 
ennobling, and a delirious, abnormal strength in trying to satisfy a 
depraved craving for gratifications base, unlawful, and fatally in- 
jurious. As in the case of the demented fever patient, these worse 
than vain and futile efforts are followed by utter moral collapse and 
almost total extinction of the vital powers of the soul—of the spir- 
itual sense (cf. a Lapide in Matt. viii. 14). 

Leprosy—with its loathsome repulsiveness: The type of the ter- 
rible visible curse that not unfrequently falls upon unbridled sensual 
indulgence (Item a Lapide, Ibid. v. I.). 

Palsy, or Paralysis: Differs essentially from the other two. Has 
not the delirious restlessness, and varying phases of strength, and 
weakness of fever; nor the revolting, cancerous rottennéss of leprosy. 
It is simply a state of utter helplessness—inability to walk or move, 
or help one’s self. The very lack of strength and vitality produces a 
certain possible tranquillity and prevents the manifestation of acute 
pain or suffering. When it lasts for a long time friends become ac- 
customed to seeing it. The invalid himself becomes reconciled to 
his fate. Seems to have forgotten that he was ever better off. 

In all the symptoms and phases of this disease it is a perfect type 
of the spiritual condition of the indifferent, negligent Christian (cf. 
a Lapide). 

Spiritual paralytics do not seem to suffer any pain—of conscience. 
But they can not walk to church, or, at least, not to the sacraments. 
Are bedridden. Need to be carried. 

St. Mark (ii. 3) says it took four men to carry the paralytic into 
the presence of our Lord. But he was at least willing and anxious 
to be carried. Our Lord saw his faith, and rewarded it. 

It is greatly to be feared that there are many spiritual paralytics 
who are not willing to be carried. Would require more than four 
men. They resist the prayers and pious efforts made in their behalf. 
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II. How is the cure of this moral palsy to be effected ? Clearly 
explained in the Gospel narrative: First, the paralytic must be willing 
to be brought to our Lord. Must allow himself to be brought by 
those divinely appointed—our Lord’s ministers, whose duty it is to 
“ Reprove, entreat, rebuke, in all patience and doctrine” (II. Tim, 
iv.2). He must realize his own helplessness. Must have unbounded 
faith in our Lord. Not be ashamed to allow others to do for him 
what is necessary. Not mind what the crowd may think or say, 
Secondly, with these dispositions on the part of the invalid, two 
things will be done for him by the divine Physician: 1. He will re- 
move the very root and germs of the malady, by the remission of his 
sins: “ Be of good heart, son; thy sins are forgiven thee.” 2. He 
restores his strength—gives him the grace to rise and “ walk in the 
newness of life” (Rom. vi. 4). “ Arise, take up thy bed, and go 
into thy house.” 

III. This miracle teaches that the cure of the soul should always 
be sought before that of the body. 

Hence, first duty in time of sickness: Examination of conscience 
and reception of the sacraments. Fatal folly of delay. Ask at once 
to be carried to the feet of our Lord. 

Exhortation.—Avoid fatal indifference and neglect of religious 
duty. Cast away false shame—human respect. Imitate the faith of 


the paralytic. The reward will be the same: “ Be of good heart; thy 
sins are forgiven thee.” Rise in the strength of sincere amendment 
of life. Persevere in it, so as to preserve the health of both body and 
soul. Then will you be able to say with the Royal Psalmist, “ I have 
rejoiced at the things that were said to me: We shall go into the 
house of the Lord ” (Ps. cxxi). 
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DOING ALL THINGS WELL. 
BY THE REV. W. GRAHAM, DARLINGTON, ENGLAND. 


“And the multitudes, seeing it . . . glorified God.”—Matt. ix. 8. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—(1) The impression made by Christ on His own 
generation. Multitude canonize Christ in declaring that “ He hath done 
all things well.” (2) Herein lies golden rule of conduct for those who 
seriously wish to lead holy lives. (3) Solomon sends sluggard to ant and 
bee, and Christ, His followers, to the very children of darkness, to learn 
this lesson. (4) To be carried out in our daily lives. 

I. By conformity in all things to divine will. (1) God’s will ex- 
pressed in law—universal standard of right. (2) May be known and 
distinguished by all. (3) God wishes our sanctification—to be effected 
in and through duty, i. e., obedience to divine will. 

II. By singleness of purpose. (1) Worthy motives the basis of good 
conduct. (2) Purpose determines morality of actions. Human life en- 
nobled or debased thereby. 

III. Of all worthy motives of conduct (1) love of God best and high- 
est. (2) Must influence all souls striving for the higher and better life. 


One of the principal purposes of our Lord’s mission among 
men was to give to mankind the example of a perfect character, 
and the impression which He made on the people of His own genera- 
tion by His words and works is of the greatest interest to us. We 
see in to-day’s Gospel the deep impression of admiration and rev- 
erence which He aroused among the people. And, on another oc- 
casion, the popular judgment concerning Him was summed up in 
the saying, ‘“‘ He hath done all things well” (Mark vii. 37). 

What higher panegyrics could be preached on the life and work 
of our divine Lord than that contained in these simple words, “ He 
hath done all things well” (Mark vii. 37)? Herein lies a maxim 
that should guide and regulate our own conduct. Indeed, this golden 
rule embodies the secret of success in every sphere and walk of life. 
He who would be perfect in any art, profession, or branch of knowl- 
edge must be painstaking, in other words, must strive to do every- 
thing relating thereto well. Indeed, the divine gift of genius is de- 
scribed by someone as simply an “ infinite capacity for taking pains.” 
The same holds true in the science of the saints—the great art of 
living and dying well; the great life-work of serving God and sav- 
ing our immortal souls. All that bears on this task—the only one in 
life absolutely necessary—we must strive to do well. Solomon sends 
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the sluggard to the ant and the bee, there to learn’ lessons of wisdom 
and foresight ; and one greater and wiser than Solomon, our Lord 
Himself, sends His careless and slothful followers even to the unjust 
steward and “the children of this world, wiser in their generation 
than the children of light ” (Luke xvi. 8), to learn the same lessons 
in a higher and spiritual sense. For all these, by their determined 
efforts to grow rich, to build up at all costs fame and fortune, re- 
proach us for our sluggishness and afford us many an object lesson 
as to how diligently, earnestly, and perseveringly we should work, 
not for the life that perishes, nor for the treasure that rusts, and 
which moth may consume and men take from us, but to build up 
an eternal dwelling, to gather in the treasure of a good and peaceful! 
conscience here and the immortal crown and undying rewards that 
follow hereafter. In order to compass this end—in other words, 
“to do all things well,” in the Gospel sense of the term, certain 
essential conditions must be complied with—must underlie our daily 
conduct and give it, so to say, spiritual life and meaning. Let us 
briefly touch on the three most important of these, which are: 


I. Conformity to God’s holy will. 
II. Singleness of purpose. 
III. Love of God as chief and leading motive of conduct. 


, I. A work to be well done must be modeled after the best of its 
kind. Everything has its rule or standard, and ideal perfection con- 
sists in bringing it as near this standard as possible. Now the meas- 
ure and rule and standard of holy living, of Christian perfection, is 
rigid conformity to God’s holy will, known and recognized as such. 
The divine will that finds expression in the divine law is the rule of 
conduct. Aught that deflects from this law is wrong, sinful, morally 
deformed. Even when compliance with it involves pain, loss, suf- 
fering, or sacrifice of any kind we must be ever ready to say with 
our divine Master in the bitter anguish of His Passion, “ Not my 
will, but thine be done ” (Luke xxii. 42). To “ do all things well,” 
therefore, we must always prove, i. e., try to do “ what is the good 
and the acceptable and the perfect will of God ” (Rom. xii. 2). 

Nor can we plead ignorance of what is God’s will in our regard. 
For all practical purposes it is as plain as the sun in the sky. We 
need no angel from heaven to tell it to us. “ We have Moses and 
the prophets ” and their legitimate, divinely appointed Church and 
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her rulers, “taught of God,” with the ever-abiding presence of 
Christ and the Holy Spirit, more trustworthy than a spirit returned 
from the other world, to teach us our Creator’s will, and, what is 
more, furnish us with grace and strength to carry it out. 

God wishes us to be holy. “ This is the will of God—your sancti- 
fication,” says St. Paul (I. Thess. iv. 3). And how is this sanctifica- 
tion or making ourselves holy to be effected? Simply by obedience to 
His known wishes and orders expressed in the Decalogue or ten com- 
mandments. Applied to the various phases of daily life, they sum up 
and form what is called duty. Therefore, when and where the call of 
duty arises, there is the clear will of God in our regard. We do not 
need to seek for it or wait for it, as it is ever present. Each state of 
life and each day of life brings its round of duties. “ Whatsoever thy 
hand is able to do,” says Holy Scripture, “ do it earnestly ” (Eccles. 
ix. 10). And even though, as I observed, this path of conformity 
to God’s holy will, this via sacra of duty, may entail self-sacrifice, 
suffering, and sorrow, still we must be resigned “to take up our 
cross daily and follow ” (Matt. xvi. 24) our divine Master. God may 
neither will nor approve of the conduct of those who unjustly impose 
the cross; but He certainly does will that we should bear it patiently. 
It is His way of purifying, chastening, and strengthening, in short, 
of sanctifying us. With the Psalmist, we should ‘say, “ Although 
he should kill me, I will trust in him ” (Job xiii. 15). 

II. The second necessary condition for doing all things well is 
to act with great singleness of purpose—purity of intention in all that 
we do. In St. Paul’s words, “ Not serving to the eye as it were 
pleasing to men, but as the servants of Christ, doing the will of God 
from the heart” (Eph. 6: 7). Whether you eat or drink or what- 
soever else you do, do all to the glory of God (I. Cor. 10: 31). 
“The light of thy body is thy eye, if thy eye be single thy whole 
body shall be lightsome, but if thy eye be evil thy whole body shall 
be darksome ” (Matt. vi. 22, 23). By the eye is meant the intention 
or motive, which morally speaking determines the entire value of 
one’s actions. Deeds in themselves, good or indifferent, may by un- 
worthy motives—wicked intentions—be rendered base and blame- 
worthy. Relieving the poor is intrinsically a good act, yet if done 
with a bad purpose in view it becomes vitiated at the root and shares 
before God in the baseness of the motive that gave rise to it. Good 
conduct—holy living is mainly so because based on worthy motives. 
Purity of intention is then the very mainspring of a good life. The 
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Scripture tells us that when God saw all the things He had made, 
He pronounced them good; but did not so express Himself jp 
regard to man, inasmuch as man, by the good or bad use of his free. 
will, by freely determining to act on either good or bad motives, 
possesses the awful power of making himself either a good man or 
a bad man, a saint or sinner, an angel or a demon. He can do all 
things in life well or ill according as he is swayed by good or bad 
motives. 

III. No doubt all conduct based on good and worthy motives is 
praiseworthy, and indirectly, at least, refers and goes to God, the 
source and fountainhead of all goodness; but more is expected from 
those who like ourselves know so much about God and His claims 
to our service. We must approach Him directly and expressly— 
draw near to Him in the bonds of love. Hence the third essential 
condition of “ doing all things well” in the Gospel sense of the term 
is to make charity or the love of God the leading, the master motive 
of our actions. Without some degree of this, nothing, supernaturally 
speaking, can be said to be well done. All else is unavailable. For 
“if I should have all faith,” says St Paul, “so that I could remove 
mountains, and if I should distribute all my goods to feed the poor, 
and if I should deliver my body to be burned and have not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing” (I. Cor. xiii. 2, 3). For love is the master- 
passion of the heart—the very mainspring of its movements, and, 
according to its object determines one’s character. Now God is the 
Supreme Being—the Sovereign Lord of heaven and earth—our 
Father in a far higher and more absolute sense than any earthly 
parent. He requires the first place in our hearts. ‘“ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole heart” (Matt. xxii. 37). It is 
akin to sacrilege to make the love of Him inferior or dependent on 
any other. Howsoever tenderly then we may love creatures, they 
must all rank in the heart under God. Parent, wife, and child must 
come after God, and, if needful, give way to Him—must not hinder 
us from loving Him or, worse still, be made an occasion of offend- 
ing Him—they must be loved in order, i. e., in, through, and for God 
(Matt. x. 37). “He that loveth father and mother more than me,” 
says our divine Lord, “ is not worthy of me.” If then we would live as 
perfect Christians and do all things well, the love of God must be the 
paramount motive of our conduct. It must permeate our whole moral 
being. “ Let all your things be done in charity,” i. e., in love, says 
St. Paul (I. Cor. xvi. 14). “He that loveth not, abideth in death” 
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(I. John iii. 14). Thus to make the love of our Creator the leading 
motive of our conduct is the shortest and easiest road to the perfec- 
tion of life to which we are called. For love makes every task easy 
and every burden light. We know the common observation that a 
man finds a duty hard, not because of its intrinsic difficulty, but 
simply because his heart is “not in it.” For “love,” as Holy Scripture 
says, “is strong as death.” . . . “ Many waters can not quench 
charity nor the floods drown it. If a man should give all the sub- 
stance of his house for love he shall despise it as nothing” (Cant. 
viii. 6, 7). 

These, dear brethren, are the chief essential conditions required 
for a soul in the state of grace to “ do all things,” to fulfil all justice 
as the Gospel puts it. Bear in mind that we are all called to holiness 
of life. The higher life is not, as some people imagine, beyond the 
reach of ordinary Christians—reserved only for the chosen few. 
All of us, without exception, in proportion to our lights and capaci- 
ties, all are called to be saints. The words “ Be you therefore perfect 
as also your Heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. v. 48) were not ad- 
dressed merely to a few cloistered monks and nuns, but to His fol- 
lowers in general. Now to act upon this exhortation—to reach the 
standard of holiness to which we are called, no safer, easier, or more 
practical rule than that of doing all the ordinary duties of life well, 
acting well our daily and hourly tasks, ever seeking “ the kingdom of 
God” (Luke xvii. 21), which our divine Master says is “ within 
you”; by doing all things in conformity to His holy will, with great 
singleness of purpose and the love of Him as our leading motive— 
thus shall we, in imitation of our Master, “ do all things well ”—lay 
up in heaven the treasure that never fails and win the crown alone 
worthy of human striving. 
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RESPECT FOR THE SANCTITY OF GOD. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Friend, how camest thou in hither not having on a wedding garment?”_ 
Matt. xxii. 12. 


Exordium.—This parable seems at first sight to be almost a repeti- 
tion of the one related by St. Luke (xiv. 16-24). Yet there are 
several differences, doubtless intended by our Lord to point a dif. 
ferent moral. One is called “a great supper,” made by “a certain 
man ’”’; the other “a marriage,” prepared by “a king, for his son,” 
In the one, all gave excuses or reasons for not coming; in the other, 
none “ begged to be excused,” while some, on the contrary, “laid 
hands on his servants, and, having treated them contumeliously, put 
them to death.” Finally, to-day’s Gospel gives the important addi- 
tional incident of the unworthy guest—the man without the “ wed- 
ding garment.” Our Lord’s comment upon this last incident clearly 
teaches a different lesson from the one drawn from the previous 
parable: Respect for the sanctity of God, in whom “ we live and 
move and have our being” (Acts xvii. 28). Respect for the sanctity 
of God, before whom we must appear, “ face to face” (I. Cor. xiii, 
12), in the life to come. 

I. Catholic commentators agree that in to-day’s Gospel, as in 
many other passages in the New Testament, by the expression “ king- 
dom of heaven” is meant the Church of God on earth—compared at 
one time to “a grain of mustard seed ” (Matt. xiii. 31) ; at another 
to “a net cast into the sea,” etc. (cf. St. Greg. Hom. Com. Virg.). 

The “ King who made a marriage for his Son” is God. The Son, 
our Lord. The marriage is His incarnation and espousal with His 
Church. The servants sent to call the guests to the banquet are His 
Apostles and their successors. Those who “ neglected and went their 
ways, and put His servants to death,” are they who refuse the call to 
the true faith ; who revile its teachings and persecute its ministers. 

The man without the wedding garment represents all those who, 
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whether Catholics or non-Catholics, profess to believe in Christ, but 
do not live a truly Christian life. Who have not due respect for the 
sanctity of God. Who disregard His repeated warnings and com- 
mands: “I am the Almighty God: walk before me and be perfect ” 
(Gen. xvii. 1). “I am the Lord your God: be holy, because I am 
holy. Defile not your souls ” (Lev. xi. 44). 

Frequent reminders of the obligation of holiness, in the new law: 
“T beseech you, therefore, brethren, that you present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, pleasing to God, your reasonable service” 
(Rom. xii. 1) “He (God the Father) hath chosen us in Him 
(Christ our Lord) before the foundation of the world that we should 
be holy and unspotted in His sight” (Eph. i. 4). “ Not every one 
that saith to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven 
(i. e., into eternal happiness), but he that doth the will of my Father 
who is in heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ” (Matt. 
vii. 21). “ This is the will of God, your sanctification. . . . For 
God hath not called us unto uncleanness, but unto sanctification” 
(I. Thess. iv. 3, 7). 

Many will come to our Lord in the last day claiming to have be- 
lieved in Him, and even to have done many good works in His 
name, but He says, “ Then will I profess to them, J never knew you: 
depart from me, you that work iniquity ” (Matt. vii. 22, 23). 

Many foolish, thoughtless virgins will come begging admittance 
to the final wedding feast, only to receive the same answer: “ J know 
you not” (Matt xxv. 12). 

Heedlessness and vain presumption of many Christians in spite of 
these clear and oft-repeated warnings. Negligence in daily life; in 
staying away from the sacraments, and from Mass on Sunday. Cold- 
ness and indifference. Speedy relapse into sin. Sudden or poorly 
prepared death. “ Friend, how camest thou in hither not having on 
a wedding garment?” 

II. Failure to appreciate the august sanctity of the divine Pres- 
ence in heaven. God is infinite sanctity. Can not abide—is obliged 
by His very nature to repel and cast far from Him whatever is not 
perfectly pure, clean, and tried as gold in the crucible. “ There shall 
not enter into his eternal city anything defiled ” (Apoc. xxi. 27). 

Comparatively few persons guilty of negligence in regard to the 
requirements of decent, polite society. Are deeply impressed by the 
relative dignity and importance of the occasion. Very careful to 
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learn what they should wear, and how they should act. Would not 
for the world disgrace themselves by ignorance or unbecoming dregs 

What an event and ordeal of a lifetime to prepare to assist at, 
presidential reception or a regal coronation! 

It is only when the question arises of entering the palace of the 
king or kings that “ fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

III. Useless to attempt to minimize the consequences of such 
temerity by alleging the goodness and the mercy of God; that we 
are His children; and that His house is our home. 

We are His children only by ransom and adoption, through the 
atonement made by our Lord Jesus Christ. He was the only Son by 
right. He undertook to purchase our adoption. We know the price 
He paid. We know that His eternal, loving Father exacted of Him 
the last farthing of the debt. What right have we to expect greater 
leniency ? 

God is good and merciful; but He is also just; and justice must 
take the place of mercy and be satisfied, before any rational creature 
can enter into the kingdom of heaven: “ It is appointed unto all men 
once to die; and after this the judgment” (Heb. ix. 27) “ We must 
all be manifested before the judgment seat of Christ, that every one 
may receive the proper things of the body, according as he hath done, 
whether it be good or evil” (II. Cor. v. 10). 

Conclusion.—Proper occasion to speak of the consoling belief in 
purgatory. Its thorough reasonableness. Either we must believe in 
it or we must deny some of the attributes of God ; or we must despair 
of the salvation of almost the entire human race. ‘“ Who shall 
ascend into the mountain of the Lord; or who shall stand in His holy 
place?” (Ps. xxiii. 3). “ The Lord your God is a great God, mighty 
and terrible, who accepteth no person, nor taketh bribes ” (Deut. 
x. 27). 

Its Scriptural warrant: ‘“ Nothing defiled can enter heaven.” 
“The fire shall try every man’s work, of what sort it is. If any 
man’s work burn, he shall suffer loss; but he himself shall be saved, 
yet so as by fire” (1. Cor. iii. 13,15). “ It is a holy and a wholesome 
thought, to pray for the dead that they may be loosed from their 
sins ” (II. Mach. xii. 46). 

Exhortation.—Strive to acquire a deeper and more abiding sense 
of respect for the sanctity of God. Cherish a salutary fear of appear- 
ing before Him without the wedding garment. Remember the sen- 
tence pronounced upon the unfortunate intruder: “ Bind his hands 
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and his feet, and cast him forth into the exterior darkness: there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” Remember also the solemn 
warning of our blessed Lord: Not enough to say, “ Lord, Lord”; 
not enough to be called to the knowledge of the true faith; not 
enough to be invited to the heavenly marriage feast of eternal happi- 
ness; but we must put on the wedding garment of holiness, that we 
may be worthy to enter: “ For many are called, but few are chosen.” 





THE EXTERIOR DARKNESS. 
BY THE VERY REV. F. C. DOYLE, 0.S.B., COUGHTON, ENGLAND. 


“ Bind his hands and his feet, and cast him into the exterior darkness ; there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.”—Matt. xxii. 13. 


SYNOPSIS.—The parable represents the Eternal Father calling to the Church 
of Christ the Jews, who refused to accept the invitation, and the Gentiles, 
who obeyed His call. The man who came to the marriage feast without 
being clothed in a wedding garment is a figure of those who accept the 
doctrine without practising the morality of Christ. They are cast into 
“the exterior darkness.” 

The subject of the discourse is an explanation of what is meant by 
these words, “ the exterior darkness.” 

I. A state in which it is impossible to do anything to extricate one’s 
self from it. “ Bind fast his hands and his feet.” A state in which man 
is deprived of all good and of the company of Him who called him to 
the marriage feast. “Cast him forth.” 

II. A state in which he is overwhelmed with every ill. He is in “a 
place of torments;” “a treasury of the wrath of God;” “a lake of fire 
and brimstone.” Fire to imprison; fire to punish the faculties of the 
soul and the senses of the body. Fire to punish and to imprison for all 
eternity. 

Conclusion.—A doctrine against which men raise a great outcry. They 
endeavor to prove that hell does not exist. Accept the words of Christ 
and of His Church. Let His doctrine on this point be to you a light- 
house warning you from the abyss. It will enable you to direct the bark 
of your soul into the haven of rest. 


The parable which is read in the Gospel for this Sunday is not a 
difficult one to understand. The king who made a marriage feast for 
his son is the Eternal Father, inviting all men to enter that Church 
in which is salvation. The messengers sent forth to invite the 
guests, are the prophets of old time, Christ the Messias, the God- 
Man, and His apostles. They delivered their summons first to the 
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Jews, who refused to accept it; next to the Gentiles, who crowded in 
to the feast prepared for them. But among the guests there was 
one who, on entering, had refused the wedding garment usually pre- 
sented to each as he came to the door. What class of men does he 
prefigure? That class who, though belonging to the faith preached 
by Christ, do not practise the morality taught by Him, and who 
persist in their perversity, refusing to give up the servitude of their 
passions. The fate of such as these is clearly set before us. They 
are cast out into “ the exterior darkness, where there is weeping and 
gnashing of teeth” (Matt. xxii. 13). “The exterior darkness!” 
What is it? This question I will endeavor to answer in the few 
words that I shall address to you this morning. 

1. “ The exterior darkness ” is evidently a place, or a condition, or 
a state of being, in which it is impossible for the man that is cast 
into it ever to do anything by which he will be able to effect his 
escape: “ Bind fast his hands and his feet.” In other words, it is 
hell. A moment’s reflection will show you that for us men there 
are two states of existence, the one in time, the other in eternity. 
Our existence, or life in time, is a preparation for our existence in 
eternity. During the brief span of our life we are educated, trained, 
prepared for eternity; when eternity dawns upon us, that work of 
training and education for eternity must be finished. Our Lord 
himself points out to us this truth when He tells us to work while 
we have the light, “for the night cometh when no man can work” 
(John ix. 4). Our present life, then, is the time of light, during 
which we may train and educate ourselves for eternity, because it is 
a period of trial, and consequently a period of merit ; whereas eternity 
is the state of reward for the trial that has been faithfully endured, 
or of punishment for culpable failure in it. Life is a period of merit, 
because we can not at present clearly see all the reasons that we have 
for bearing the yoke and for humbly observing the law of God. 
Therefore, we have liberty of choosing either good or evil, of doing 
either good or evil, and consequently of meriting. But in the next life 
when God openly presents Himself before us, and the surpassing 
greatness of the reward of heavenly bliss is revealed to us, our 
liberty of choosing is taken away. We must, perforce, accept our 
end, but then there is no merit in so doing. We are, consequently, 
fixed in a state in which there can be no change. In the words of 
Christ, the wretched sinner who has departed this life in the state 
of deadly sin is “ bound hand and foot.” The light of life’s brief 
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day has gone out; the night has rushed down upon and enveloped 
him in its darkness, in which it is impossible for him to work. 

2. Besides the impossibility of doing any thing that might loose 
him from the bonds that bind him fast, the wretched being who is in 
this pitiable plight is deprived of all good. We gather this from 
the words of the king who came in to see the guests and ordered 
the daring intruder to be bound hand and foot. The command given 
to his ministers of justice is: “Cast him forth.” This casting forth 
is a deprivation of all that he then enjoyed—the presence or com- 
pany of his fellow-guests, the good things of the royal feast, the 
light and the beauty of the banqueting hall, the presence and the 
favor of the king who had so graciously admitted him to a participa- 
tion of all these favors. So is it also with the unrepenting sinner 
who is cast into hell. A moment before the sentence of his con- 
demnation is uttered, he is in possession of many good things, both 
of the natural and of the supernatural order. He has friends who 
love him and whom he loves; the family circle of which he is the 
jewel; influence which his learning or his wealth has procured; 
power intrusted to him by men who know how to estimate his worth ; 
a luxurious home, a fair estate, costly raiment, troops of obsequious 
servants, and all the other adjuncts of well-to-do worldlings who fare 
sumptuously every day. In the twinkling of an eye all these have 
vanished ; he has stood before the great Judge; he has been weighed 
in the balance; he has been found wanting, and has been sent to 
his own place. There is nothing left to him but the memory of what 
he has enjoyed and in the enjoyment of which he has forgotten God. 

These, however, are not the only good things of which he has been 
deprived. There are other and more precious goods, once in his power, 
but now forever beyond his reach. These were the spiritual good 
things which God so lavishly showered upon him. During the brief 
day of his life, God oftentimes inspired him with holy thoughts; 
filled him with good desires; moved him to reformation of the mis- 
spent years; instructed him by the words of Holy Writ and by the 
voice of the ever-living Church; strengthened him by the sacra- 
ments; and in a thousand other ways enriched him with priceless 
gifts from the treasury of His mercy and grace. In that “ outer 
darkness ” into which at death the unrepentant sinner is cast, there 
are none of these spiritual good things. There are no profitable 
thoughts, no meritorious desires, no wishes to repent, but only 
regrets for lost opportunities. Of all these he has been deprived. 
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The loss of them is a great evil; but it is not the worst. That 
worst evil is the fact of being separated from the king who called 
him to beatitude, to the marriage feast of his son. He is deprived of 
God, for the possession of whom he was created. He is, conse- 
quently, wrenched from his centre in which are repose and happi- 
ness. He is as a disjointed limb in the human body. Therefore, he 
can not rest; he can not find repose; he is in a state of violence and 
of unutterable pain. In this world separation from God is not felt, 
or, if felt, it is only in a dull, feeble sort of way, the pain of which 
is speedily soothed by the earthly good things absorbing the atten- 
tion and captivating the love of the soul. But in the life to come, 
when all that here distracted the mind and blinded it to the beauty 
of God has utterly vanished like the baseless fabric of a vision, God 
will stand before the soul as its true centre, in all the dazzling beauty 
and attractiveness that ravish with delight the souls of the just. 
Then that lost, that reprobate being will rush with all the energy 
and the impetuosity of a disembodied spirit to the embrace of God, 
who will hurl it from His presence. God’s rejection of it will fill it 
with rage and despair. It will see that it has lost Him; that it has 
lost Him through its own fault; that it has lost Him forever. 

Thus, “the outer darkness ” means for the lost soul inability to 
do aught that might remedy its irremediable ills, and deprivation of 
all good, chief among which is God, its centre, its last end: “ Bind 
fast his hands and his feet, and cast him forth ” (Matt. xxii. 13). 

This is but the negative side of his unhappy state—the privation 
of what is good. There is besides this, a positive one—the infliction 
of every evil. The unhappy wretch, after being bound hand and foot 
and cast forth, is thrust into the exterior darkness, in which there 
is weeping and gnashing of teeth. These last mentioned ingredients 
of his cup of woe are the effects, the indications of something that 
befalls him in his dread prisonhouse. What is that? It is punish- 
ment, the punishment of every faculty and of every sense by which 
he has offended God and trampled under foot the precious blood of 
Christ. The soul is punished, and after the resurrection, when once 
more the soul is united with the body, the body also will receive its 
share of chastisement for its complicity, with the soul, in evil. Truly, 
then, do we say that in the “ exterior darkness,” or in hell, the lost 
soul, the lost man will experience the torturing smart of every kind 
of evil. Does this seem to you an exaggeration? Turn, then, to 
the words of truth, and learn what it says on this subject. Our 
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Lord calls hell “‘a place of torments ” (Luke xvi. 28), “a gehenna 
of fire” (Matt. v. 22). In what words does St. Paul speak of it? 
He terms it “ the treasury of the wrath of God” (Rom. ii. 5). Even 
the apostle of love, the mild and gentle St. John, writes of it as “ the 
lake of fire and brimstone.” If you still entertain any doubt, if 
you still are incredulous, listen to the words in which Christ tells us 
of the great judgment when God shall come in power and majesty 
to render unto every man according to his works. The sentence 
which that Judge shall pronounce upon the wicked is couched in 
these terrible words: “ Depart from me, you cursed, into everlasting 
fire which was prepared for the devil and his angels ” (Matt. xxv. 
41). Everlasting fire! This is the agent chosen by God to punish 
the first-born of His creation that rebelled against Him; it is also 
the agent destined by Him to punish those of His earthly children 
who, yielding to the seductions of these fallen spirits, join in their 
revolt and range themselves under the standard of Lucifer, their 
chief. That agent, fire, enwraps them in its fierce enbrace and be- 
comes their prison, preventing them from acting where and when 
they will. It is not only their prison, but their torturer. Unlike the 
fire of this world, which tortures and consumes the body, this fire 
can touch and torture the disembodied spirit as well as the earthly 
tabernacle informed by it. But while torturing that sensitive flesh, 
it will never be able to consume it. It will serve rather as a preserva- 
tive to keep it in being, as salt to embalm it. Hence that vigorous 
expression of our Lord, who, after saying that in hell the worm of 
conscience shall never die and that the torturing fire shall never be 
extinguished, adds: “‘ For everyone shall be salted with fire” (Mark 
ix. 48). Are we not, then, right in saying that in “the exterior 
darkness ” the reprobate soul is overwhelmed with every evil? 

This is a fearful thought; but far worse is the thought that to 
these torments both of soul and of body, there will never be an end. 
Many have tried to flatter themselves that after a period of ages 
these fires will slacken and cease to torture. They say that they 
can easily conceive that there should be a fire that shall last forever, 
but not one that will torture forever. The words of our Lord will 
not permit us to indulge in this futile hope; for He says that the 
reprobate shall go, not only into everlasting fire, but into everlasting 
punishment. Like these men, we also might admit that there is an 
everlasting fire, but we can not admit that there is an everlasting 
punishment unless there are objects upon which that everlasting 
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punishment shall be exercised. Consequently, it is said of these 
wretched beings “ that they shall desire death, annihilation, but that 
death shall flee from them; that they shall suffer eternal punishment 
in destruction; that they shall be tortured day and night forever 
and ever’ (Apoc. ix. 6; II. Thes. i. 9; Apoc. xx. 10). 

Consequently, we have said that “ the exterior darkness ” implies 
the impossibility of escape from that dread prisonhouse of hell—the 
privation of every good; the endurance of every evil: “ Bind fast his 
feet and his hands, and cast him forth into the exterior darkness; 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth” (Matt. xxii. 13), 
Against this terrible doctrine, men raise a great outcry. They say it 
is incompatible with the infinite mercy of God; that the punishment 
which it teaches shall be meted out to the wicked for their sins, is out 
of proportion with the offense, and therefore unjust; that hell is an 
invention of priests and of tyrants who through its terrors endeavor 
to bring men into subjection to them; in fine, that there is no such 
place of torment, for the existence of it would contradict their no- 
tions of the infinite goodness of God. 

Have those who speak thus ever seriously reflected upon what 
they say? Are not their words the outcome of temper, or of a life 
threatened with hell, rather than the conclusions of a mind that has 
calmly reasoned out the matter? Is their,ideal of God’s mercy a 
higher one than that of the saints, of the fathers of the Church, of 
the apostles and the martyrs who sacrificed their lives rather than 
fall into it. ‘‘ Hell does not exist!” But Christ says that it does; 
He is God; He is the truth itself. Who will dare to contradict Him? 
He says not only that it exists, but that obdurate sinners shall be 
thrust into it. True, the mercy of God is infinite; it is infinite in 
itself, but not in its application to man; otherwise God’s justice could 
not be exercised upon the wicked who would ultimately share in the 
bliss of heaven equally with the just. Therefore, let not passion, nor 
the sophisms of men who have every reason to repudiate this doc- 
trine, blind you to its truth. If hell exists, and we have the word 
of Christ, the teaching of His apostles and of the Church founded 
by Him and by them to vouch for its existence, it is but folly to 
close our eyes to the fact. It is to act as. we are told that the 
ostrich acts when closely pursued by the hunter ; it thrusts its foolish 
head into the sand of the desert, deeming itself in perfect safety, 
meanwhile leaving its body exposed to his deadly bullet. Rather 
let us look the truth squarely in the face and honestly accept it. We 
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are launched upon the ocean of life and its waves are bearing us 
onward toward the shores of eternity. On the right is the haven of 
rest; on the left is that dismal land, that outer darkness. The helm 
is in our hands; we can direct our bark to whichever place we please. 
The doctrine of hell stands up out of the waste of waters like a 
lighthouse casting its brilliant light upon the troubled waves and 
warning us of the utter ruin awaiting us should we turn our prow 
toward that against which it warns us. Let us believe; let us make 
use of the light of hell and we shall reach the haven of rest ; we shall 
escape the “ exterior darkness, where there is weeping and gnashing 
of teeth.” 





TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 


FALTERING FAITH. 


SKETCH FOR SERMON. 





BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 
“Unless you see signs and wonders, you do not believe.”—John iv. 48. 


Exordium.—We would naturally be inclined to admire the Ruler 
mentioned in to-day’s Gospel, for going as he did to our Blessed 
Lord, and begging Him so earnestly to “ come down to his house” 
and cure his son. And yet our meek and gentle Saviour seems to 
have reproached him. The question has probably occurred to many, 
Why did our Lord treat him thus? 

St. Gregory (Hom. on the Gospel) raises the question, and 
answers it: Because “he doubted in Faith.” Thought it necessary 
that our Lord should go down to his house in order to cure his son. 
Believed in the healing power of His corporal presence. Did not 
believe in, or did not realize (more probably was ignorant of) His 
divine power, by which He was equally present everywhere, and to 
which space and distance were no obstacle. 

Striking contrast between the conduct of the Ruler and that of the 
Centurion, who came to our Lord some months later, seeking the 
cure of his servant. In the latter case, our Lord, seeing the perfect 
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Faith of the Roman officer, volunteered to go down and grant his 
request. But the Centurion answered in those beautiful words, 50 
sacredly familiar: “ Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldst enter 
under my roof; but only say the word, and my servant shall be 
healed” (Matt. viii. 8). 

“ And Jesus hearing this marvelled, and said to them that followed 
Him: Amen, I say to you; I have not found so great faith in Israel ” 
(Matt. v.10). The Faith of the Centurion satisfied our Lord. That 
of the Ruler did not; and whatever there was of reproach in His 
words to the latter, was doubtless intended as a warning and a lesson 
to us. 

I. Our Lord very frequently reproaches His hearers, and even 
His disciples, with lack of faith, or confidence, in Him, and in His 


Eternal Father. 
In His Sermon on the Mount, reproving oversolicitude about 


the needs of the body, He says: “ How much more are you (than the 
birds of the air and the lilies and grass of the field) O ye of little 
faith!” (Matt. vi. 30). When His disciples thought it necessary to 
wake Him up, in order that He might save them from the perils of 
the tempest: ‘‘ Why are ye fearful?” He asked, “O ye of little 
faith!” (Matt. viii. 26). 

When on a certain occasion they had tried to relieve a possessed 
person, and had failed, they asked Him why. His answer was: “ Be- 
cause of your unbelief ” (Matt. xvii. 19). 

He often commends and rewards undoubting Faith: The case of 
the Centurion. Of those who brought the paralytic and laid him at 
His feet, having been obliged to remove the tiles from the roof in 
order to be able to do so (Matt. ix. 2). Of the poor woman who 
secretly touched the hem of His garment: “ Daughter, thy faith hath 
made thee whole: go in peace, and be thou whole of thy disease ” 
(Mark v. 25-34). Of the Canaanite woman pleading for the cure 
of her daughter: “O woman, great is thy faith; be it done to thee 
as thou wilt: and her daughter was cured from that hour ” (Matt. 
xv. 22-28). Of the blind man at Jericho, crying to our Lord, regard- 
less of the rebukes and threats of many in the crowd: “ Go thy way: 
thy faith hath made thee whole. And immediately he saw, and 
followed Him in the way ” (Mark x. 46-52). 

Makes the strength of the faith the measure of the gift: as in 
the case of the two blind men at Capharnaum (Cf. a Lapide, in Matt. 
ix. 28). “ Jesus saith to them: Do you believe that I can do this 
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ynto you? They say to him, Yea, Lord. Then he touched their 
eyes, saying, According to your faith, be it done unto you” (Matt. 
ix. 28, 29). 

- [J. Although our Lord was not satisfied with the Faith of the 
Ruler, yet He granted his petition, out of compassion, no doubt, for 
his ignorance. Knowing the secrets of hearts, He saw that this 
good, well-meaning man was following the first glimmering of light ; 
and that he would be faithful to greater graces, as in fact he was: 
“ Himself believed, and his whole house.” 

For us at the present day it is far different. We have no excuse 
for faltering. We know who our Lord is. Not merely “a Good 
Man,” or “a Prophet mighty in work and word before God and the 
people” (Luke xxiv. 19), but that He is “ Christ the Son of the 
Living God ” (Matt. xvi. 16). That He and the Father are One. 
That He is God Omnipotent—present to us (though invisible) at all 
times, and in all places. “ For in him were all things created, in 
heaven, and on earth, visible and invisible: whether thrones or dom- 
inations, or principalities or powers ; all things were created by him, 
and in him: And he is before all, and by him all things consist ” 
(Coloss. i. 16). 

Knowing our Lord thus, there should be unbounded, unfaltering 
faith in His promises, and in His power to fulfil them. | 

What more generous or encouraging than His promises? “ Hith- 
erto you have not asked anything in my name. Ask, and you shall 
receive” (John xvi. 24). “ All things whatsoever you ask in prayer, 
believing, you shall receive” (Matt. xxi. 22). Only one condition 
imposed: Ask with simple, unwavering faith. Believing that God 
can do what we ask. Leaving to Him the time and the manner. 

“You ask, and receive not,” says St. James, “ because you ask 
amiss ” (iv. 3). Some ask for improper things. Others through im- 
proper motives. Some in an improper manner. They expect to 
“see signs and wonders.” Expect their prayers to be answered at a 
certain time, and in a certain way. Forget that God knows what 
we need, before we ask Him (Matt. vi. 32). 

Some are ashamed to ask at all. Many would not have the courage 
to show the faith of those who laid the paralytic at our Lord’s feet. 
Do not often see men in high station or public position show the 
faith of the Ruler—much less that of the Centurion. 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to examine seriously into the various 
faults and inconsistencies to which we are liable, in regard to Faith: 
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Weakness, lack of confidence, lack of courage to do what our faith 
would prompt us to do. Above all, lack of practical appreciation of 
our relations with God; of the Divine character, and lowly, sym- 
pathetic goodness of our Blessed Saviour. Pray for this earnest, 
living, unfaltering faith. Remember, too, the effect of the miracle 
upon the household of the Ruler. They all “ believed ”—became 
practical Christians. Hastened to make up for previous neglect. So 
it should be in every family, in return for the great favors God s0 
frequently bestows in answer to prayer. This gratitude the best in- 
dication of a lively, honest, intelligent faith. To obtain this precious 
gift, do as the apostles did: Ask our Lord for it: “ Lord, increase 
our faith” (Luke xvii. 5). Or repeat the beautiful, humble prayer 
of the poor father who sought the cure of his son from epilepsy: “] 
do believe, Lord; help thou my unbelief”? (Mark ix. 23). 





REALIZATION OF THINGS SPIRITUAL. 


BY THE RT. REV. MGR. CANON VAUGHAN, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


“See . . . now you walk circumspectly, . . . redeeming the time, 
because the days are evil.”—Eph. v. 15, 16. 


SYNOPSIS.—Evil in the world; since the fall; now as always. Why? 
Lack of thought. Lack of faith. Importance of faith. Invisible moving 
power of our actions. Reason works on principles supplied by faith. Sui- 
cide considered according to diverse principles. The motives of faith as 
a safeguard against sin. Without these motives, there is no sanction for 
morality. Languid faith among believers. Realizing our beliefs—how 
advertisers recognize the need of this. Necessity of this vivid realization 
in things spiritual. Most people realize temporal things much more 
vividly. Example of laborer missing mass; example of society woman. 
Gain this strong faith by prayer, meditation, spiritual reading, and by 
exercising our faith. 


“The days are evil”—the days of this life, the days of man’s 
earthly pilgrimage are filled with evil. This is no new discovery. 
From the time that Adam violated the command of God, to the 
present day, evil has stalked, like some malign influence, over the 
once fair face of this world. More than four thousand years ago 
Moses declared in inspired words that “all flesh had corrupted its 
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way upon the earth” (Gen. vi. 12). St. John the Evangelist in 
his day made a similar statement, viz., “the whole world is seated 
in wickedness ” (I. John v. 19). St. Augustine in the fifth century 
referred to the world as “a mass of damnation,” and such, with 
little variation, has been the language of holy and enlightened men 
in all ages ever since. Indeed, the same evil reputation rests upon 
the world even at the present day. 

The passing century—“ the day ” of our present life—is no ex- 
ception. There is not a command of God that is not broken, not 
a precept that is not violated. Among the great masses of mankind, 
passion still seems to hold sway, and inclination and sinful desires 
rule, in defiance of truth and justice. The daily papers are full of 
accounts of contracts broken, promises violated, and injustices done. 
Murders, suicides, robberies, drunkenness, fighting, quarreling, and 
unnatural crimes form an ever recurring list. While to these we 
must add the immeasurably greater number of crimes and abomina- 
tions that are never detected by man, and that no government of- 
ficial can register or take note of, but which are known to God alone. 

The world is, indeed, a hot bed of depravity of every kind. Well 
may St. John bid us “love not the world” (I. John ii. 15). Well 
may the Scripture warn us that “ the world is the enemy of God.” 

But why is the world so wicked? Well, because men so soon lose 
sight of and forget the very purpose of life. They forget that this 
world is no real resting place, but a mere stepping stone to another, 
and that we “have not here a lasting city.” 

Faith has grown dim. The great spiritual world, by its very, 
nature impervious to the senses, gradually fails to impress its bright- 
ness and its beauty on men’s minds, and then little by little fades 
away and disappears from their consciences. Faith loses its hold, 
languishes, goes out, and leaves them in spiritual darkness. 

Many talk and chatter as though faith were a thing of little mo- 
ment. There was never so great a mistake. There is nothing so 
important in reality. Why? Faith rules the world. It is the most 
powerful factor we have to reckon with. It is a man’s faith that 
determines his conduct. If you tamper with his creed you tamper 
with the whole of his life. A hand laid upon a man’s creed is like 
a hand laid upon the rudder of a ship; the whole course of the ship 
is changed. A man is under the influence of his faith, almost as 
completely as a ship is under the influence of the rudder. 

We are apt to attach too little importance to a person’s inward 
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faith, Why? Because we can not see it, as we can-see his acts: 
we can not watch it as we may watch his conduct—or hear his words. 
It is, in short, not a measurable quality. 

Yet it is just precisely that which is at the very root of the whole 
matter. It is invisible—true. But it is none the less active and 
energetic on that account. We do not see the main spring of our 
watch when we look at the hands to learn the time, yet the spring 
is the essential cause of their every movement. Indeed, all the 
greatest and most important forces of nature are invisible and im- 
palpable. Take as an instance the force of gravity. What is more 
invisible, or more impervious to the senses, considered in itself? 
Yet what plays so important a part in the whole physical universe? 
It is acting at every moment of time. It is acting at every point of 
space. Its influence is felt at once here in this very church, and in 
the most distant star. It controls equally the motions of the vastest 
planetary systems and the smallest particles of wandering dust. It 
determines the paths of gigantic suns no less than of each drop of 
falling rain. It is acting and influencing at all times every particle 
of matter of which all material things are composed. Yet it re- 
mains itself hidden and unperceived. 

What gravity is in the physical order, that faith may be said to 
be in the morai and spiritual order. My acts, my conduct, my whole 
manner of life will be found to be, in a very marked and unmistakable 
manner, little more than the reflection of my faith. 

It may be objected that it is reason that directs men. This is, of 
course, true. But reason can act only upon such data as are set 
before it. If the data be correct and sound, then reason, properly 
exercised, will lead me aright. But, observe, if the data be false, 
erroneous, or imperfect, then reason acting upon such false data 
will assuredly conduct me wrong; in fact, in that case, the more 
accurately I follow reason, the more surely and inevitably will it 
lead me hopelessly astray. It is like directing a ship by a compass 
that is disordered and out of gear. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by an example—an example, alas! 
but too familiar nowadays. I refer to the sin of suicide. 

A man commits the atrocious crime of self-destruction. It may 
indeed be said that he has violated reason; and truly. But why do 
we say so? Because we are supposing him to possess the Christian 
faith. We suppose he believes in God, who forbids self-destruction, 
also in the punishment due to the act; thirdly, in the duty of exercis- 
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ing patience and resignation under his trials and miseries, by which 
he may reap an eternal reward; and so forth. 

But if, for the moment, we change our supposition, then the case 
at once assumes an entirely different complexion. Suppose the man 
who drowns, or poisons himself, has already persuaded himself that 
there is no God, no heaven and no hell. Suppose he is so lost to all 
sense of religion that he has at last succeeded in convincing him- 
self that no hereafter exists, and that death ends all. In that case, 
why should he live one moment longer than he thinks desirable? 
Why should he prolong an existence which has lost all its charm? 
When once the balance of pain exceeds the balance of pleasure; 
when once a continuation of life comes to mean only poverty, dis- 
appointment, disease, and shame. Why should he not end his ex- 
istence? Why? Well, let us see. Shall we say, because God for- 
bids self-destruction? But the wretch does not believe in God. Or 
shall we say, in order to merit by patience and longsuffering a 
higher place in heaven? But he denies that there is a heaven. Then 
may we not say: For fear of hell? No. For hell, to his mind, has 
no reality either. The simple fact is, that the absence of faith has 
removed all the solid motives that support a Christian. Reason re- 
mains, but has nothing to seize upon, no sufficient motive to in- 
fluence it. When, therefore, he argues: “ Life is only a burden; I 
will not carry it another step. I will throw it from me”; when he 
blows out life’s brief candle before it is half burnt through, we must 
admit that from his point of view, erroneous though it be, criminal 
though it be, he has acted reasonably enough. It is not his reason 
that is at fault, it is his faith that has failed. What, then, is the 
cause of his suicide? Not the want of reason, but the want of true 
belief in God, in future judgment, in heaven and hell. If we once 
allow his premises and aver that what he holds is true, then to take 
his own life would be about the wisest thing he could do. Thus 
faith may be true, or it may be false, but whether true or false, it 
determines a man’s line of action. So long as a man’s faith is false, 
it must lead him to do wrong, for man acts, as a rule at least, accord- 
ing to his faith. There is, consequently, no real remedy but to 
restore to him this great theological virtue, “ without which, it is 
impossible to please God” (Heb. xi. 6). 

It is much the same as regards every other evil passion and pro- 
pensity of corrupt nature. Faith, and all the doctrines that faith 
includes, supply us with motives, varied enough, and strong enough, 
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to enable us to resist all sin. But if our faith become undermineg 
we no longer stand on the solid rock, but rather on the unstable sand, 

Take such sins as impurity, luxury, avarice, pride. Corrupt 
nature is prone to all these excesses. Nature clamors for indulgence 
in all that can feéd its rebellious appetites. Why, then, do I resist? 
Well, the thought of the penalty of sin sobers me. The knowledge 
that a moment’s sinful delight here will be followed by an eternity 
of agony hereafter steadies my too skipping spirit. The forfeiture 
of heaven and eternal joys makes me pause, and I put myself the 
question, is it worth my while to forfeit all for a moment’s ip. 
dulgence? Still more powerful will be the motive of love of God, 
I will not outrage my infinite Benefactor—no! I can not bring my. 
self to offend so merciful and loving a Saviour. I look at him ip 
the stable of Bethlehem and I remember He became Man for my 
sake. I say with St. Paul, “ He loved me and delivered himself 
for me” (Gal. ii. 20). I gaze at Him on the cross, and I feel how 
passionate that love was. Yes; He, the mighty God, sacrifices His 
own temporal life that I might possess eternal life. He dies that I 
might not die. And these thoughts, that faith has planted deep 
within me, steel my heart against temptation, and fortify my will, 
and infuse such a hatred of sin that at last I cry out, “ No! never 
shall I break thy law, oh, God, never for anything in this world 
shall I ever offend Thee, the infinite, the uncreated, the eternal 
Goodness.” Truly faith holds me back, keeps me in check, gives me 
the mastery over my passions, and fixes and secures my resolution 
for good. 

But what will stem the tempestuous torrent of passion where faith 
is dead! What will control the rebellious and wayward spirit of 
man when all these supernatural bulwarks have crumbled away? 

If there be no God, no future, nothing to long for, and nothing to 
fear beyond the grave, who will put a curb on men’s passions? If 
they have no solid ground work of faith where will the restraining 
influence be found? Where will you place your lever? 

If this life be all, why indeed should I restrain myself? Why 
should I not indulge every inclination to the full. Why should I 
consult anything but my own immediate pleasure and satisfaction? 
O! If this life be all, then give me full rein. Seek not to bridle my 
passions. Let me spend my brief day in dissipation, and joviality, 
and in amusements; in banqueting and carousing, and every form 
of luxuriousness. 
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If a man finds pleasure in living like a pig, and wallowing in the 
mire of sensuality and animal delights, who can blame him, if this 
life be the sum total of his existence. You, my brethren, and I may 
prefer to live like a philosopher—but tastes differ. He may prefer 
to live like a beast. Who will censure him? Pleasure is become the 
only law, the only guide. You find your pleasure in contemplating 
the stars; he thinks it more amusing to spend his days in a tavern, 
or a bawdy-house, and gratify his lowest animal propensities. Why 
is the one existence one whit better than another, if there be no 
eternal law, no immutable standard of right and wrong; no divine 
and supernatural sanction? 

My brethren, the inevitable tendency of loss of faith is a loss of 
self-respect and of self-control. It is quite impossible that the enor- 
mously weighty motives that faith supplies can disappear without in- 
troducing an entire change in life and conduct, because, as I have 
pointed out, life and conduct are controlled by faith. To rob a man 
of faith, is to sap and undermine the very foundation of his morality, 
and to shiver into pieces the rock upon which he stands. 

A strong, vivid, earnest faith is at the very root of the spiritual 
life, hence the Holy Spirit says, “ The just man lives by faith” 
(Rom. i. 17). On the other hand the total absence of super- - 
natural faith destroys the spiritual life, and opens the door to every 


iniquity. 


But there is another state lying between these two; a state in which 
there is neither great vividness nor strength of faith, on the one 
hand, nor yet a total want of faith, on the other. 

This, it is to be feared, is the condition of many of us Catholics. 
We possess faith, i. e., we really believe, but in such a cold, languid, 
unreal manner, that the result is often very much as though we did 
not believe at all. 

Why is there so little fervor in our lives, so little desire to amend ; 
so little anxiety to receive the sacraments frequently and to receive 
them fervently? So little shrinking from venial sin? It must all 
be traced in its ultimate analysis to a want of vivid faith; we believe, 
but we do not realize what we believe. It is one thing to know a 
doctrine to be true, it is another, and a very different thing, to 
bring home to ourselves practically and distinctly the import of that 
doctrine. 

This is a fact clearly understood and acted on by the children of 
this world. We find manufacturers and tradesmen and sellers of 
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various goods constantly acting upon this principle. A man, for 
instance, is anxious to sell a powder, or a soap, or other article of 
general consumption which he has invented. He knows it is not 
enough to boldly state its excellences, nor to enunciate its remark. 
able qualities in colorless words. If people are to be induced to buy 
it, they must not only know, they must be helped and aroused to 
realize and to discern these qualities. Hence instead of a printed 
notice, we meet pictorial ones. We look up at the boardings up and 
down the city and we see the representation of a blackamoor grow. 
ing white under the influence of the soap; or a delicate and spot. 
lessly clean hand is stretched out, holding a piece of soap, beneath 
which runs the legend: “I never use any other!’’ Or perhaps it is 
some patent food for infants that is being thrust on the market, 
This is not merely recommended in a few printed lines, but an 
infant is represented devouring it with every expression of delight 
and satisfaction. The dish is empty and he is licking the spoon. 
Furthermore, he is made to look a perfect picture of health and 
strength, and as we examine the rounded, dimpled limbs, and ad- 
mire their preternatural plumpness, we are very sensibly aided in 
our efforts to realize the admirable properties of this patent food. 
But why all this enormous additional expense? Why all this out- 
lay of artistic talent? Simply and solely, my brethren, to impress the 
public more forcibly and vividly with a consciousness of the qualities 
of the goods, and to induce it to purchase them in greater quan- 
tities. 

In one word, men are well aware that it is one thing to know 
and another to realize. 

Well, dear brethren, if this is to some extent true as regards even 
the material things of earth, it is immeasurably more true as regards 
the great spiritual truths of faith, which are, by their very nature, 
invisible and intangible. If the teachings of faith are really to 
exercise a decided influence upon our lives, they must be vividly ap- 
prehended, and, in a sense, rendered visible. We must not merely 
offer a cold, passive assent, but we must set before us a graphic 
picture of what is meant. Then, but not before, will faith begin to 
work the wonders in us that it worked, and still works, in the saints. 

Let me illustrate my meaning. I once knew a.hardworking labor- 
ing man, who used habitually to neglect Mass on Sundays. One 
Sunday I went to his house about noon. He was still in bed. So 
I called again in the afternoon, and after a few preliminary remarks 
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I said, “I am sorry to find you were not at Mass this morning.” 
“ No; I was very tired,” he replied. That was his only excuse. He 
simply did not feel inclined. But I said, “ You are a Catholic; you 
know, first, that God commands you to keep the Sunday holy and to 
hear Mass; second, that an eternal reward may be merited by the 
fulfilment of this duty; third, that an eternal punishment awaits 
all wilful breakers ofthe divine law; fourth, that you are doing a 
grievous wrong to your children, who are far more influenced by 
your example than by your words; and, fifth, that you are making 
an enemy of one who is infinitely powerful.” I told him nothing 
that he had not heard before; nothing but what he already believed, 
yet it was all to no purpose; he absented himself from Mass again 
the following Sunday. 

Now observe, on the other hand, that Monday found him up be- 
fore six, shouldering his tools, and on his way to his place of busi- 
ness, and by noon he had completed half a day’s work. How are we 
to explain this? What is there so much more exhilarating in a Mon- 
day than in a Sunday? What induces him to conquer on a Monday 
the laziness that proves fatal on the Sunday? Why is he up and 
active at six on Monday, and abed even at midday on Sunday? 
Well! On Monday he gets up before sunrise, first, because he is 
unwilling to offend his earthly master and lose his employment, i. e., 
he thinks more of offending man than of offending God. Secondly, 
because he is promised a few shillings in wages, i. e., in other words, 
he esteems a few shillings in this life more highly than the eternal 
rewards of the next world. Thirdly, because he will suffer want 
and perhaps hunger unless he works, i. e., he dreads temporal want 
and hunger more than hell fire. Fourthly, because he can not see 
his children in want and starving, i. e., he thinks more of his chil- 
dren’s temporal comfort than of their eternal interests. 

Why do the supernatural motives influence him- so little, and the 
natural motives so much? Are the supernatural motives of less 
force, less weighty in themselves? On the contrary, they are im- 
measurably more weighty—in fact, there is really no comparison. 
Then why do the less stir a man up, and force him to exert and to 
deny himself, while the greater can not move him at all? Because 
he does not, as a fact, realize the meaning of the very doctrines 
which hie, as a Catholic, professes. He realizes what a day’s wages 
are; he realizes the food and the drink, and the clothing that it will 
procure him; but he does not realize the greatness and majesty of 
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God and His divine claims, nor the rewards in store for the good 
and the obedient. 

He will do more for earth than for heaven; for time than for 
eternity, for the same reason that a silly little child, whose reason 
is not yet developed, will run across the room, and overcome its shy- 
ness when offered some gaudy, glittering toy formed of gold paper 
and tinsel, and will yet shrink away and sulk in a corner if asked to 
exchange it for a banknote of a thousand pounds. We, too, often 
fail to realize the infinite value of spiritual things, and prefer the 
tinsel of earth to the delights of heaven. Faith—sound faith, vivid 
faith, is the radical remedy for such a deplorable condition of mind, 

I have chosen the case of a poor laboring man, but precisely the 
same truth holds good of the wealthiest and noblest in the land. 

Take some vain woman of society. See her at her toilet table, 
She is about to be presented at court, and to enter the Queen’s 
drawing-room at Buckingham Palace; or she has been invited to 
dine with the Prince or with some great nobleman, and all the élite 
of London are to be there. Now, observe, I am not saying a word 
against presentations, drawing-rooms, or state dinners. I dare say, 
many of the invited are most excellent and holy persons—perhaps 
some (though I am afraid not a very large number), like Queen 
Elizabeth of Hungary, even wear beneath their gorgeous robes a 
hair shirt, or a steel chain with sharp points, to mortify their flesh. 
But I am not aluding to such, no, I am speaking of a vain and 
worldly woman ; and the species, I believe, is not yet wholly extinct. 
Such a one is preparing to attend a levée, or a banquet, or ball, or 
whatever it may be. See how anxious she is to look her best; how 
exceedingly careful she is in the arrangement of her dress; how im- 
portant it is that it should be just exactly according to the latest 
fashion. Not a crease, not a stain must appear. Then her jewelry! 
Oh! that is very important. She will try on first one necklace, then 
another. She thinks the emerald one may suit her complexion; but 
no, for the diamond and pearl will best reflect her wealth and sta- 
tion. No; that won’t do—she tries the sapphire with the gold pen- 
dants. Ah! yes! Now, that looks quite heavenly. And so she goes 
on, giving herself and all her attendants endless trouble and vexa- 
tion. Then her hair, and her hands, and every feature is a subject 
of engrossing interest and anxiety to her; while the sums she has 
disbursed for the powders, the scents, the cosmetics, and the other 
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objects now lying on her toilet table would keep a poor family in 
comfort for weeks. 

Now, the question I wish to put to you is, why is this lady so 
much more anxious about the beauty of her body than about the 
beauty of her soul? How can we harmonize her extraordinary 
anxiety to please the vain eyes of men with her utter indifference 
about pleasing the divine eyes of God? How comes it that she will 
spend so much time, and trouble, and money to secure a temporary 
triumph, and to look pretty, attractive, and handsome for a couple 
of hours in a nobleman’s drawing-room, and yet take no trouble 
whatever to look attractive and glorious and honorable in the sight 
of Ged and His holy angels? If a spot or a blotch or an unsightly 
mark disfigures the fair features of her face, she is quite unhappy, 
and will take endless trouble to dislodge it. And yet, strange to say, 
she thinks little of the sins that stain her soul, of the blemishes that 
destroy the comeliness of her spiritual beauty. She will put herself 
to endless trouble to remove a disfiguring mole or eruption from 
her cheek, yet she will not even make use of the simple expedient 
of confession to wash herself clean from the leprosy of sin. Why 
is this? The explanation is ever the same. Her reprehensible con- 
duct arises from a wan of lively faith in spiritual things. She be- 
lieves in God, and would wax exceedingly wroth if you said she did 
not, but her faith is cold, dead, unappreciative and unreal. 

Who, indeed, realizing the greatness and majesty of God, and the 

absolute nothingness of man, would, or indeed could, so act? Who 

in any degree conscious of the presence of God, would be at greater 
pains to please the servant than the Lord of all. Consider the 
grandeur and magnificence of the eternal King of everlasting glory. 
The pillars of heaven tremble before Him; the angels are not pure 
in His sight. Cherubim and Seraphim veil their faces and fall down 
in awe and adoration before that irresistible Power. The whole 
earth is to Him but as a grain of impalpable dust, or a drop of the 
morning dew. The constellations of stars that fill all space, and the 
vast suns rolling through the untold wastes of heaven are even, when 
all taken together, but an ignominious mote. “ All things are before 
Him as though they were not.” Who realizing, even faintly and 
dimly, His unspeakable greatness would turn their back upon Him, 
in order to seek the favor of men. 

It would be impossible were faith lively, and its teachings clearly 
apprehended. 
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And similar reflections might be made concerning all the other 
acts of life. A clear perception of the great doctrines of the Church 
and a strong ardent faith will ever make for holiness and innocence 
of life. Seek a more intimate acquaintance with the invisible world; 
learn to judge of things as they are, and not as they appear, and it 
will introduce a marked improvement into life. 

And how are we to acquire this vivid faith, which is at the root 
of all sanctity? 

1. By earnestly imploring it of God, “ Lord increase my faith” 
(Luke xvii. 5). “ Ask and you shall receive ” (John xvi. 24). 

2. By thoughtful meditation and by dwelling in loving con- 
templation upon the mysteries of faith. 

3. By reading books, treating of the various tenets of our faith, 
God will speak to our minds and flood our hearts with His divine 
light as we read. He always assists those who show themselves to 
i be in earnest. 

4. By exercising faith, making acts of faith, and striving to keep 
ever before the eyes of our souls the truths we profess. 
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THE FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Tf you will forgive men their offences, your heavenly Father will forgive 
you also your offences.”—Matt. vi. 14. 





Exordium.—Another striking example of the simplicity and the 
force of our Lord’s teaching. Simplicity that can be understood by 
l even the weakest intellect. Force to convince the strongest. 

| By this parable, our Lord shows the boundless goodness of God 
on the one hand, and the blind, heartless selfishness of man on the 
| other. That God will be infinitely generous and forgiving us, pro- 
vided we show a generous and forgiving spirit toward our fellow- 
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men. Bat only on this condition. If we fail to comply with it, 
God will treat us as the king in the parable treated the cruel, un- 
grateful debtor. “So shall my heavenly Father do unto you, if 
you forgive not every one his brother, from your hearts.” 

Thus He explicitly affirms the necessity of forgiving injuries. 

I. The Infinite Goodness of God: 

The very figures employed by our Lord—doubtless not at random, 
but by desigii—set forth in a most striking manner the contrast be- 
tween the lavish goodness of God and the cruel, niggardly selfish- 
ness of man: Ten thousand talents against one hundred pence. The 
proportion is as twelve hundred thousand to one; or, in round num- 
bers, in our money, as nineteen million to sixteen dollars (cf. Fouard, 
II. p. 39). | 

The larger sum represents the enormity of our offences against 
God and His generosity in forgiving them. 

Represents a debt which we could never pay. 

The parable shows what would have happened to the unfortunate 
debtor, had not the king relented: Seizure of all his property; life- 
long slavery for himself, his wife, and his children. 

Just what might happen to the sinner, as often as God should 
choose to visit justice upon him, instead of showing mercy and ex- 
ercising patience. 

How often it does happen, God alone knows. Dishonesty, pun- 
ished by the loss, not only of the ill-gotten goods, but all that God 
had previously given. Hard-heartedness, envy, hatred, and revenge, 
by sickness, death; loss of children, or of wife or husband. Lies, 
calumny, defamation of neighbor’s character, punished by public 
exposure of double or dishonest life; by disgraceful family discord, 
or by waywardness, and disreputable conduct of children. God, in 
His goodness, is constantly withholding these punishments where 
they have been repeatedly deserved. The evil spoken of others often 
comes home to the traducer. 

II. The cruelty of the pardoned debtor toward his fellow-servant, 
a perfect picture of the ingratitude and blind selfishness of man. Many 
know in their hearts that they are debtors to the justice of God. That 
they have violated His law; have defrauded Him of His just right 
to honor, reverence, obedience. Make no effort to pay Him—have 
no intention of doing so; yet are constantly claiming respect, apolo- 
gies, and reparation of injuries from their fellow-men. Like the 
embezzler who, while stealing millions, grinds and dispossesses the 
poor for the sake of a few paltry dollars. 
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Others even more inconsistent—more like the ungrateful debtor: 
They acknowledge in secret their debt ; know they have offended God: 
go and suppliantly ask pardon in the sacred tribunal. Approach the 
sacraments with seeming reverence and humility; but immediately 
go forth as haughty, exacting, and resentful as if they had never com. 
mitted a fault, or felt the need of craving pardon. 

Such is poor, selfish, human nature; prone to resentment, revenge. 
averse to forgiveness. 

III. Forgiveness of injuries the necessary condition of pardon 
for our sins. 

Our Lord tells us repeatedly that such is the will of His Father: 
“ Forgive and you shall be forgiven ” (Luke vi. 37). “If you will 
not forgive men, neither will your Father forgive you your offences” 
(Matt. vi. 15). “So shall my heavenly Father do unto you, if you 
forgive not, every one his brother, from your hearts.” “ Judgment 
without mercy to him that hath not shown mercy ” (James ii. 13). 

The condition is hard for human nature. But it is just and right; 
otherwise God would never have imposed it. He is supreme. May 
command whatsoever He chooses, and enforce obedience. Nor is He 
obliged to give a reward: “ When you have done all things that are 
commanded you, say: We are unprofitable servants; we have done 
only that which we should have done” (Luke xvii. 10). 

Nevertheless, He offers us a reward exceedingly great: The re- 
mission of our overwhelming debt, if we will but forgive our poor 
fellow-servant his small indebtedness to us. 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to consider well this generous offer. 
Very probably we do not know the extent of our indebtedness. The 
man in the parable apparently did not, until he “ was brought before 
the king.” We do not judge ourselves as we judge others; fre- 
quently forget the evil we have done; take little account of the evil 
we may have caused others to do: “ Who can understand sins? 
From my secret (forgotten) ones cleanse me, O Lord; and from 
those of others spare thy servant” (Ps. xviii. 13, 14). “If thou, 
O Lord, wilt mark iniquities, Lord, who shall stand it?” (Ps. cxxix). 

Forgive not, and you will be cast into prison, there to remain 
until you have paid the last farthing. “ Revenge is mine,” saith the 
Lord, “ and I will repay” (Deut. xxxii. 35). 

Strive to triumph over rebellious, vindictive nature. Believe the 
generous and infallible promise of our blessed, loving Saviour: “ If 
you will forgive men their offences, your heavenly Father will for- 
give you also your offences.” 
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TEMPTATION AND HOW TO RESIST IT. 


“ Put you on the armor of God, that you may be able to stand against the 
deceits of the devil.”—Eph. vi. 11. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—I. How the devil deceives us during tempta- 
tion. 1. He hides the evil of sin. 2. He says it is small. 3. He tells us 
we can not resist. 4. He leads us into presumption or despair. II. The 
faults we commit during temptation. 1. We are impatient and yield. 2. 
We yield because we have done so before. III. How to act during tempta- 
tion. I. We must renew our confidence in God. 2. We must be deter- 
mined not to yield. 3. We must reject temptation instantly. God loves 
us to cling to Him. The devil hates us; have nothing to do with him. 
Think of heaven; think of hell. 


Were this world, brethren, not a place of probation and trial, man 
might pass through it without being tempted. But precisely because 
it is the place where our moral worth has to be tested, and also 
because the devil hates us for being God’s children and is bent upon 
our destruction, hence, if we wish to faithfully serve our Maker, we 
have to sustain one long-continued fight with temptation. There- 
fore, do the Holy Scriptures say to us: “Son, when thou comest 
to the service of God, stand in justice and in fear and prepare thy 
soul for temptation ” (Eccles. ii. 1). We are warned, then, to be 
ever on our guard against temptation, to be ever ready to meet it, 
for if we wish to serve God, meet it we most certainly will. And 
“our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against princi- 
palities and powers, against the spirits of wickedness in high places ” 
(Eph. vi. 12). The valiant soldier who knows not on what side the 
enemy will attack him, is ever on the alert watching, and long before 
they come he has prepared himself to fight bravely, he has seen to 
his weapons, and when the enemy appear, he stands in the best posi- 
tion he can find, fixed in the resolution not to yield, but to conquer 
or die. So must we soldiers of Christ act in this our spiritual war- 
fare, and be fully prepared when the enemy—temptation—comes, 
and firmly resolved to die rather than yield. Let us study, then, 
the wiles of the devil when he tempts us, the failings that we exhibit 
in temptation, and finally, how we must conquer and overcome it. 

I. 1. Man is born with all those passions, inclinations, and wants 
which fit him for the end of his creation, a life of bliss with God 
hereafter. But when we remember that man is made up of body 
and soul, we see that his great central passion of love needs careful 
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ruling. For love induces man to unite himself to the good which he 
apprehends as such. But what is good, what are the proper objects 
for man to centre this great passion of his soul upon? This js g 
most important point in the life of man. God is infinitely good, and 
sanctity and holiness and the means to them are good. But, alas! 
man sometimes fixes his love upon that which is only apparently 
and not really good, which satisfy the cravings of the body instead 
of nobler and higher aspirations of the soul. Now the devil, with 
his keen intellect and vast experience, knows this, and hence his first 
artifice is to represent to us as good that which is in reality evil and 
wicked. He will tell the young man that the music in the drinking 
saloon is sweet; that the company therein is entertaining ; that the 
drink is exhilarating and refreshing; and that he ought to go there 
and rest himself for a time. Thus does he represent what is ap- 
parently good, but he hides the fearful wickedness and evil which 
results. Drunkenness is the great curse of the age, and there are few 
vices that are not connected with it. Satan knows well how many 
thousands he has ruined by similar advice. Men and women have 
listened to him, they have gone to the saloons frequently, created a 
craving for drink, which they have satisfied. They fell-again and 
again, and in the end became confirmed drunkards. The compan- 
ions they found there were immoral, dishonest, irreligious ; and, after 
a time, the young men and women who mixed with them became the 
same, and dying as such are now burning in hell. Behold, then, the 
first artifice of the tempter—he represents that which is most danger- 
ous as good, and hides from us the most fearful consequence that 
follow from taking and yielding to his suggestion. Truly, “he isa 
liar, and the father of lies ” and we never listen to him for a moment 
(cf. John viii. 44). 

2. The next artifice of the devil i is to insist that the sin is only a 
small one. To the man entering the drink shop he will suggest that 
even if he does get just a little too much drink, it is only a venial sin, 
which will be easily pardoned. He does not say that the commission 
of many venial sins in the same species makes it most easy to fall 
into mortal sin; that when a man frequently takes just a little too 
much and his senses are inflamed, it is the easiest thing in the world 
to get entirely drunk. The tempter does not point out these things, 
just because his object is to make men sin mortally. Nor does he 
say that sin, even the smallest, is a great evil in the sight of God, that 
God punishes every one severely in purgatory if we die with it on 
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our souls, and that it is a most dishonorable action of ours to de- 
liberately offend our heavenly Father in any way. No; the devil 
hates God, he hates us, and he wants us to commit many venial sins 
so that we may glide easily into those that are mortal. We must be 
ever on our guard against this and refuse to commit even the small- 
est deliberate venial sin. 

3. The next deceit of the evil one is to make the sinner think that 
he can not resist the temptation. When the man who was a moderate 
drinker has become a drunkard, and has now a strong and continual 
craving for drink, the devil will tell him that it is no use trying to 
keep sober, because he can not do it—he must satisfy his thirst. The 
“father of lies” hides the fact that man has a free will, that grace 
is poured upon us through prayer. Sinners sometimes say they can 
not help sinning. “ The circumstances were difficult, the temptation 
sudden and strong; I have formed a habit, and I could not resist.” 
Such language we hear sometimes; but, granting that the tempta- 
tion was strong and sudden, granting that we have fallen before, 
still it is utter folly to say we could not resist. For, argue as we will, 
we know that we have a choice, that we have the power of refusing to 
do what the devil suggests, since we have a free will, which we may 
use in spite of all the tempter urges. This fully proves that we can 
resist if we will, for by the use of it we decide every hour of the day 
what we will or will not do. Here it is that sin comes in, for sin is 
but deciding on any occasion to do that which we know to be wrong, 
or leave undone that which we ought to do. To say that we can not 
resist is untrue; to say that we do not conquor the temptation is be- 
cause our will is not firm, but rather fickle and unstable. But have 
we not a most loving Father in heaven, who, if we ask, will 
strengthen us, will make our will firm, and give us the grace which 
will enable us to resist and conquer temptation. Has not God said, 
“ Ask, and it shall be given you: seek, and you shall find: knock, and 
it shall be opened to you. For every one that asketh, receiveth: and 
he that seeketh, findeth: and to him that knocketh, it shall be 
opened ” (Matt. vii. 7,8). Here, then, we have our Lord telling us 
to ask what we require, and the distinct promise that whatever we 
ask for, provided it be right, will be granted. There is nothing 
which God so much wishes us to do as to keep from sin, and if we 
ask Him for help to enable us to do so, we have His divine assur- 
ance that He will grant us that help. The drunkard and other sin- 
ners need not say they can not resist temptation. They can, if they 
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will, obtain by prayer graces which will enable them to overcome 
even the strongest and most persevering temptation. But alas, as 
a rule, they do not pray when Satan tempts them, and hence they 
yield, and this is just what he requires. He being deceitful keeps 
them from prayer if he possibly can, and so they drink continually: 
they obey him instead of God, and often die in their sins, and too 
late, in hell, they see through the lies, deceit, and treachery of the 
devil, and know then that they could have resisted had they wished 
to do so. 

4. There are two other wiles of the devil which he often uses when 
he wishes to keep those who have fallen into his clutches all to him- 
self. In the first case he fills their minds with an idea, which makes 
them speak in such language as this: “ God is merciful, and, no mat- 
ter how many and great my sins are, He will pardon me whenever 
I ask Him.” So speaks the presumptuous man, and acting with this 
idea, he sins frequently and continues to do so for years, even to 
death. But what says God to such as these? “ Because I called and 
you refused to hear, I stretched out my hand, and there was none 
that regarded, therefore, I also will laugh in your destruction, and 
will mock, when that shall come to you which you .eared. Then 
shall they call upon me and I will not hear” (Prov. i. 24, 26, 28), 
These words, then, should strike terror into the presumptuous heart. 
Certainly God is merciful to sinners, but there is a time when justice 
will take the place of mercy, and then such sinners must be punished. 
Ah, how fearful the words: “ Then shall they call upon me and I 
will not hear” (Prov. i. 28). Proud, habitual, presumptuous sinner, 
let these words sink deeply into your heart and never forget them. 
They are the words of God, who is truth, and they are just the very 
opposite to those of the devil, who “ is a liar and the father of lies” 
(John viii. 44). The second artifice of Satan is to make men believe 
that God will never forgive them. The drunkard falls many times; 
his craving for drink becomes stronger, and when repentance is 
mentioned he will answer: “ What can I do? I can not overcome my 
fault, and I know God will not forgive such terrible sins as mine.” 
Ah, how fearful! such a man relinquishes all hopes of salvation, and 
continues in his sins. How strange that such a sinner does not re- 
member Magdalene, the penitent thief, St. Peter’s fall, or the prod- 
igal son! But what says God in answer to this lie of the devil? 
“ Tf the wicked do penance for all his sins which he hath committed, 
and keep all my commandments, living he shall live and shall not 
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die” (Ezech. xviii. 21). The infallible word of God assures us, 
therefore, that whenever the sinner truly repents, and turns to Him, 
in that hour he will be forgiven. Believe, then, neither the sugges- 
tion that you can go on and sin as long as you like, nor that your 
sins are too great for God to forgive; for these are two lies of the 
devil, which keep men in a state of sin, and should death come sud- 
denly, their souls most likely would perish, and this is precisely what 
the devil wants. There is a middle course which we should follow, 
a course between these two extremes; we must work out our salva- 
tion with a filial fear of offending God, and with a firm trust that He 
will assist and help us in every way. Upon no account whatever 
remain in a state of grave sin; go at once and ask your Father to 
forgive you, and to help you not to sin again. 

II. 1. To meet these artful wiles of Satan we must act most 
carefully at all times, but especially during temptation, when so 
much depends on how we act, and hence we must be most careful 
to make no mistakes. Yet there is one often made which is very 
common. There are some souls who fight bravely for a while; but 
if the tempter be persistent, they lose patience, become angry and 
yield. Need we say that such a mistake is very fatal? What would 
we think of a valiant soldier who in the end would have been victor 
only after a few moments he yielded to the enemy? Men would 
deem him foolish, and say that he deserved even the severest fate. 
And is it not a distrust of God, an insult to Him to yield, when, with 
a little courage, perseverance, and patience, we could, with the help 
of God’s grace, have overcome the temptation, and have vanquished 
the tempter? We ourselves can see this afterward, and let us profit 
by this knowledge and remember it on future occasions. 

2. The second fault is akin to despair. If we have fallen into any 
special kind of sin once or twice before, the next time the tempter 
comes with the same suggestion we at once lay down our arms. 
This is most foolish; it is the greatest possible cowardice, and it 
shows that we neglect one of the most powerful helps possible in 
temptation; that is, we do not pray. Sinners often complain that 
they have not the power to resist temptation. Indeed this is very 
true if they trust to their own natural powers, but it is not true if they 
have recourse to prayer. St. Paul (I. Cor. x. 13) confirms this lat- 
ter statement, and says: “ God is faithful, who will not suffer you to 
be tempted above that which you are able: but will make also with 
temptation issue, that you may be able to bear it.” This is a most 
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clear and most explicit assurance that we can, with the help of grace, 
overcome temptation, and God will give us an abundance of grace jf 
we ask for it, if we pray when tempted. 

III. 1. Knowing, then, Satan’s wiles and our own faults during 
temptation, we must now see how to overcome and conquer it. Grasp 
firmly in your minds that temptation must come sooner or later, and 
that it is a matter of the utmost importance for us to overcome it. 
Remember also that it is not a matter which concerns us only, but 
that it also concerns the honor and homage we owe to God our 
Father. This shows us that God also has a great wish to help us 
during our temptations. And when we consider His goodness to 
mankind, His almighty power, and that He is truth itself, and has 
promised us every possible help, then our confidence in Him must 
be unbounded, and we must instantly, the moment temptation comes, 
turn to Him, and through true, earnest prayer seek His grace and 
assistance. He who loves us more than any mother loves her child 
will at once give us all the help we need to overcome the tempter. 
And the longer the temptation continues, the more persevering, the 
more frequent must be our prayers. 

2. We have seen that we have a free will, by the use of which we 
decide what we shall do or not do. We must then do our utmost to 
make this will firm and immovable. We know well what stubborn 
people are; we often hear of them, perhaps we know them; nothing 
will turn such people, once they have made up their minds to doa 
certain thing. Well, we must be stubborn, we must be firmly de- 
termined that, come what will, we will never yield to temptation—we 
will suffer death first. Even if we are tempted to commit venial 
sin we will remember that a deliberate venial sin is a very dreadful 
evil, and on no account will we commit it. 

3. We all know that even a small spark has led to the greatest 
conflagrations, when the material upon which it fell was combustible. 
Now we are prone to sin, and temptation acts upon our proneness as 
a spark upon dry material. Hence we must cast it from us the very 
instant we see it. Not a moment must be lost, but we must quickly 
put it aside. We must not dally or play with temptation, for 
this is the most dangerous thing we can do. It was through this 
fault that the devil succeeded in bringing about the fall of our first 
parents. Always look upon the devil as your greatest enemy, and 
remember that he does not love you, but hates you intensely, and 
that he only tempts you to lead you to everlasting ruin. Hence have 
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not the slightest contact with him. He is a liar, a deceiver, one to 
be avoided in every way. The very instant, then, your intellect or 
conscience tells you that any suggestion is his, then your will must 
decide that he must not be listened to in any way. Do not argue 
with him, do not believe him, for he is a liar and is deceitful. Do 
not think he loves you, for he hates you. Have nothing to say to 
him; when he comes in temptation, flee at once to God. 

Brethren, when soldiers know how the enemy will attack them, 
they prepare accordingly, and are ready to meet their foes at every 
turn. The devil is your enemy, and you are soldiers of Christ. 
Satan is continually attacking us, and his weapons are lies and deceit. 
Never believe when he says sin is a trifle, heed him not when he 
tells you that you are powerless to resist ; if he says, “ God is merci- 
ful,” answer, “ God is also just ”; even if you fall, God will forgive, 
provided you truly repent. During the battle of temptation be 
patient, and if you fall once or twice, despair not, but rise and 
renew your courage. Pray much, trust in God, and be determined 
in your own hearts, never on any account whatever to yield to the 
tempter’s suggestions. Ah, brethren, did we fully realize how im- 
portant it is for us to resist temptations; that it may mean for us 
the loss of heaven, and a miserable eternity in hell, we would be most 
careful, we would be determined never to yield to Satan, not even in 
the smallest trifle. Ah, take home with you this truth. “The devil 
is my deadly enemy; he hates me, he wishes to ruin me forever 
and to drag me to hell. But God loves me, and I ought to love Him, 
and I will cling to Him, and pray to Him for help at all times, but 
especially in temptation.” Acting upon this truth, upon this thought, 
be ever on your guard, be ever careful, and: “ Put you on the armor 
of God, that you may be able to stand against the deceits of the 
devil’? (Eph. vi. 11). 
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WORLDLY WISDOM FOR THE 
CATHOLIC YOUNG MAN. 


TWELVE LECTURES FOR YOUNG MEN ON A 
CHRISTIAN RULE OF LIFE. 


XII.—Tue CurRIstTIAN YOUTH, THE FuTURE HEAD OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FAMILY. 


When the foundation is solid, the building resting upon it is in 
all likelihood solid too. A youth, trained to understand the value 
and usefulness of a moral life, and strong enough by his reason and 
will to choose the good instead of the evil, no matter how temptingly 
attractive the latter may be presented, will in all probability be a just 
and upright man to the end. He will doubtless continue to persevere, 
to maintain a steadiness of character, to exercise self-control, to be 
industrious and temperate as he was accustomed in his youth, these 
characteristics having been strengthened by conviction and habit. 
He should be conspicuous, not by peculiar dress, not by singular 
actions, words, or gestures, but by his righteous conduct. The par- 
ticular impression to be gathered from all his actions should be that 
he is endeavoring to do as much good in and by his existence as 
possible. The youth matured into manhood should become a good 
citizen, a faithful husband, a firm friend, and, last but not least, a 
stanch supporter of his religion. He should meet his increased re- 
sponsibilities with prudence and forethought ; should study his duties 
and execute them. Although not without faults—no man is—yet he 
will not be governed by them, but will hasten to mend his errors; 
possessing the consciousness of his own weaknesses and imperfec- 
tions, he will be modest about his own good qualities and indulgent 
toward the faults of others. 

Marriage falls to the lot of the majority of men, and, for better or 
for worse, the contracting parties are bound together until death 
severs them. God instituted the state of matrimony in the beginning 
of the world, and Christ elevated it to the dignity of a sacrament, 
enriching it with many graces and blessings, to enable the partici- 
pants to be happy in this world and the next. 
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A Catholic young man should be particularly careful before en- 
tering this holy state, and particularly prudent in the choice he makes 
of his life partner. Many good, wise, and powerful men have, 
through lack of prudence and forethought, made their marital life 
anything but a bed of roses. You may witness and read of hells 
upon earth, kindled by termagants and shrews, female spendthrifts, 
and liquor or drug-users, dragging down entire households to ever- 
lasting perdition. These are the women who indirectly cause to be 
built the low clubhouses and other places of questionable rendezvous 
for the husbands and sons, who have reasons to avoid the home. 
Pray first to the allwise God for light and direction in this im- 
portant step, and, by all means, seek your affinity among those of 
your own faith. 

Do not allow yourself to be captivated by a giggling nonenity, a 
painted doll, or a mixture of artificialities. Pass by those who are 
indifferent to religion, who are disrespectful to parents, or who evi- 
dence a looseness of character; seek, rather, the earnest and kindly 
woman, the virtuous and truthful woman, the one who is warm in 
affection and thrifty in management. Look for the one whom you 
think will make your home a haven of rest and a temple of honor; 
one who will laugh with you in your joy, and counsel and sympathize 
with you in your distress. Sincerity, love, piety, and earnestness are 
the rock foundations of a worthy wifehood. The Christian father 
is the legitimate successor to the Christian youth and assumes the 
guidance and direction of those tender young lives, which God will 
entrust to his care, that they may one day prove for him a blessing 
and a solace, after he has successfully piloted them through the 
snares and troubles of early life. 

The father of a family holds an extremely responsible position. 
He it is who must provide the home and maintain it by his labor; 
he must watch over and protect its sanctity and its inmates ; he must 
be a constant example of virtue, justice, and industry for his chil- 
dren to copy; he must perform innumerable duties, sacrifice his time, 
money, and patience, receiving ofttimes in return but little apprecia- 
tion; but he does it all from a keen sense of duty and of love. The 
Christian father, being the outgrowth of the Christian youth, follows 
the same planes of moral duties and observances as in his earlier 
years, though they have acquired a wider scope and more varied 
field for action. The home now becomes the focus of his thoughts 
and attentions. It means for him love at the hearthstone, wholesome 
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plenty for the table, intelligent recreation by books and teaching, joy 
with laughter, life like a tranquil lake, God’s blessing on every work 
and pleasure, and God’s guidance for every undertaking. (Cop. 
template the opposite picture: Cheerless apartments, an empty larder, 
the air trembling with curses and blasphemies, complaints and 
laments multiplied ; children ragged and unkempt, beginning in their 
early, tender years their small pilferings, embryo thieves and mur- 
derers ; their lullabies the ribald songs of rum-crazed parents ; every 
face stamped with vice and crime; the intoxicating fluids prominent 
upon the table and its attendant train of blasting desolation every- 
where. Ruin! Ruin! Death! 

If parents do not inculcate Christian principles in the minds of 
their children, do not explain to them what is evil and warn them 
against it, do not invite them by kindness and example to a life of 
holiness which will lead them to the footstool of God, why should 
they be amazed if the children wander off into the sloughs of dissi- 
pation and infidelity, wrecking at last their immortal souls? Every 
parent is writing the history of his chiid, and he is turning it into 
a pean of joy or a groan of despair. 

Despite bad surroundings and influences, there have been courage- 
ous souls who have soared above the mire and filth in which they 
were bred; disregarding the parental example of wickedness, they 
have become, through God’s assistance, luminaries of lasting good, 
and, without doubt, the omniscient Father has rewarded their 
courageous struggles and triumphs. 

Should it come to your notice that in your family there exists a 
tendency to avarice, try to cultivaie the opposite virtues of charity 
and unselfishness; if combativeness prevails, you should inculcate 
the necessity of restraint ; endeavor to discover the family weaknesses 
and faults, then fight them with a determined mind and will, until 
you eradicate them completely. 

Do not foolishly imagine that because you have amply provided 
the money necessary for food and wardrobe you have accomplished 
all that is required from you. Not so; you are obliged, likewise, to 
contribute a large share toward the good cheer, the intellectual im- 
provement and moral entertainment of your home, which, at best, 
can last but for a few years. 

Do not maintain your position as head of the house by loudness 
of voice, by strength of arm, by fire of temper; such a course will 
make an authority a despotism, that will drive away the peace and 
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jove which should abide there. | Allow no shadow of suspicion to 
come upon your affection to blight it; it is a very easy thing to 
kill the flower, but you can not make it live again. Do not allow the 
annoyances of your outside life to mar and destroy the order and 
peace of the home circle. Because you have lost money in some 
transaction, it does not follow that you should take a mean revenge 
on those at home, by criticizing the way the food is cooked, by re- 
turning surly and snapping replies to the questions asked of you. 
Do not make yourselves autocrats, to be feared by those dependent 
upon you, but remember you are pledged to love, honor, and pro- 
tect them. Have no foolish quarrels about trifles; forget quickly 
hasty words which may lead to misunderstandings. Keep in mind 
that charity ‘“‘ beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things.”” Home should be an asylum for repose 
from the storms and perils of the world. To attain this, do not pave 
Hell with good intentions, but be up and doing. 

Let it, therefore, be the aim of all Catholic young men to prepare 
themselves in their early lives for the duties and responsibilities 
which may devolve upon them in the coming years as heads of fam- 
ilies. Lay now the foundation of sober Christian lives, by fostering 
habits of industry, piety, and truth. Let charity and kindness at all 
times pervade your commerce with your fellow-men. Strive to con- 
tinue always in virtue, and endeavor to promote your own happiness 
and the happiness of those associated with you. Make your lives 
forceful examples of sound Catholic training and precept, and trust 
in the infinite mercy and help of the Father, who will judge us by 
our intentions. 
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AN EXPLANATION OF THE 
CATECHISM. 


II. The Catholic Doctrine of Morals. 





WITH SPECIAL REGARD AND MINUTE DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE CATECHIZING OF CHILDREN. 


XXVIII. 
i THE SEVENTH COMMANDMENT OF GOD. 


“Thou shalt not steal.” 


DEAR CHILDREN: In our explanation of the Catechism we come to- 
| day to the seventh commandment of God: “ Thou shalt not steal.” 
it A great many other sins besides stealing are forbidden by the 
seventh commandment. Hence let us ask the question: What sins 
| does the seventh commandment forbid? The seventh commandment 
forbids us to get possession of our neighbor’s property by robbery or 
theft, by cheating, usury, or by any other unjust way. There are 
just ways and means by which we can obtain the property of an- 
other; such means are, for instance: 1. By purchase. 2. By ex- 
( change. 3. By donation. 4. By inheritance. 5. By finding objects 
‘ 
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the owner of which can not be ascertained ; and, generally speaking, 
by any other fair means. 
Having learned how we may acquire something by just means, 
' we will now hear how things are obtained by unjust and unlawful 
H methods. Such methods are: 1. Robbery. 2. Theft, and unjustifiable 
retention of something found. 3. Cheating and fraud. 4. Usury. 
5. Misusing a position of trust for unlawful gain. 6. By begging 
charity of which we are not in need, etc. 
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Who are guilty of robbery or theft? 

Those who are commonly called robbers and thieves, but all those, 
also, 1, who give them advice or assistance; 2, who buy, sell, hide, 
or keep stolen goods ; 3, who do not return to their owner the things 
they have found or borrowed; 4, who do not pay their debts; and, 5, 
all those who beg charity without need, thus defrauding the real 
poor of such alms. An awful example of how God abhors and pun- 
ishes theft is related by Holy Scripture in the case of Achan (Josue 
vii). We read there that God had commanded the Israelites to 
dedicate to the Lord all the gold and silver obtained by the conquest 
of Jericho, for the maintenance of the tabernacle of the covenant. 
Achan, seeing among the spoils some precious things which he 
greatly desired to possess, took them away secretly, and buried them 
in his tent. But God caused the theft to be made public. Achan 
was seized, led outside the tent, and stoned to death. 

Those also sin against the seventh commandment who refuse to 
pay their just debts. Even a thrifty and honest man may, by unfor- 
tunate circumstances, get into debt. For instance, if sickness or loss 
of work uvertakes a father of a family and he has not the money to 
pay the doctor or the grocer. Debts contracted without one’s fault 
are not sinful, if the one contracting them has the honest intention 
to pay them as soon as possible. Sinful debts, however, are those 
made by people too lazy to work, or people living beyond their means, 
or those made without any intention to pay them. If you have made 
debts, you must pay them when due, and if, through disinclination 
or neglect, you fail to do this, although you are able to pay, and if 
thereby you cause loss or serious inconvenience to your creditor, you 
do an injury that is a sin against the seventh commandment. 

Those persons also sin against the seventh commandment who beg 
without necessity. It often happens that upon the death of beggars 
large sums of money are found in their possession. Idlers and 
tramps not only steal the days from God, but steal sustenance from 
others more in need than themselves. 

Who are guilty of cheating? Those who profit by false weight or 
measure, by bad money, by misrepresentation of merchandise, by 
unjust lawsuits, bv bribery of judges or witnesses, etc. ; 

a. By false measure. When, for instance, the person who buys 
uses a measure which is too large, then he is cheating; on the other 
hand, when the person who sells uses a short measure, he is equally 
guilty of cheating. 
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b. Counterfeit money. 1. It is not allowed to make money, for 
such is the business of the government. 2. It is not lawful to keep 
such money in circulation, for we thereby cheat our neighbor. 

c. Those persons cheat who misrepresent merchandise sold by 
them, thus getting a price higher than the worth of the article. Those 
persons, for instance, who sell diseased animals for sound ones, mer- 
chants who sell spurious gold and imitation stones for the genuine 
articles, etc. To profit wrongfully by the inexperience and credulity 
of people is a sin. 

d. Those who carry on unjust lawsuits. Whoever knows to be 
in the wrong, and yet brings a lawsuit with the hope of gain, com- 
mits a grievous sin. 

e. He who bribes a judge to pronounce a false and unjust sen- 
tence commits sin. So would the one sin who accepts such bribe. 

The sin of cheating is greater when practised upon the poor, 
widows, and orphans. 

Who are guilty of usury? Those who ask unlawful interest for the 
money they lend. It is but right and proper that those who lend money 
should profit, for he to whom the money is loaned also profits 
by the loan. A particularly reprehensible kind of usury is carried 
on by those who in times of famine buy up food and breadstuffs 
for the purpose of exacting high prices from the consumers. This 
species of usury strikes mostly the poor, and is no better than rob- 
bery. All those sin by usury who draw unseemly profit out of the 
necessity and temporal want of their fellow-men in distress. The 
sin of usury is very serious, for it undermines the happiness and the 
well being of whole families and communities; it causes dearth, 
famine, poverty, crime, and other evils. Hence St. Bernardin says: 
“The usurer is a murderer of the poor, for he robs them of cloth- 
ing, shelter, food, drink, and means of livelihood.” 

In what other way is the seventh commandment broken? By in- 
jury to our neighbor’s lands, or crops, or interests, by neglecting the 
work which we are in duty bound to perform for him. Thus do 
also servants, laborers, and employees sin who do not, or do not 
properly, perform their work. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken in to-day’s instruction? We have spoken of 
the seventh commandment. 

2. What is the seventh commandment? Thou shalt not steal. 

What sins are forbidden by the seventh commandment? All those sins 
whereby we injure our neighbor in his property, or obtain possession of the 
same in any unjust way. 

4. How can we obtain our neighbor’s property by just means? We can 
obtain the property of others by just means: 1. By purchase. 2. By exchange. 
3. By donation. 4. By inheritance. 5. By finding, without being able to 
ascertain the owner, etc. 

5. What ought we to do when we find something? We ought to search 
for the owner. 

6. If you can not find an owner after a long and sufficient time, what may 
you do? Keep what I found. 

7. If after several years the rightful owner claims the object, what must 
you do? I must return it. 

8. What sin do they commit who keep an article found without looking 
for the owner or without returning it to him, if known? A sin against the 
seventh commandment. 

9. What other lawful ways are there to become possessed of anything? By 
winning in a prize drawing, for instance. 

10. Now tell me how we may unjustly obtain the property of others? 
1. By robbery. 2. By theft. 3. By cheating and fraud. 4. By usury. 5. By 
misusing a position of trust for unlawful gain. 6. By begging charity which 
we do not need. 7. Incurring debts which we can not or do not intend to pay. 
8. By counterfeiting. 9. By falsifying documents. 

11. Who are guilty of robbery or theft? Those who are commonly called 
robbers and thieves, but also all those, 1, who give them advice or assistance; 
2, who buy, sell, hide, or keep stolen goods; 3, who do not return the things 
they have borrowed or found; 4, who do not pay their debts, although able 
to do so, ete. 

12. What is understood by robbery? The taking of property by violence. 

13. What is theft? Theft is appropriating secretly that which belongs 


to another. 
14. Who else sins by robbery or theft? All those who assist robbers and 


thieves in the accomplishment of their crimes. 

15. What excuse is offered sometimes for robbery and theft? Poverty 
and want. 

16. Are these valid excuses? No; there are no valid excuses. 

17. Why? Because those who are well are usually able to find work, and 
the sick are taken care of by charity. 

18. What awful example of God’s punishment of theft did I relate from 
Holy Scripture? The story of Achan. 

19. Recite it for me. (The pupil recites it briefly.) 

20. What other persons sin against the seventh commandment? Those 
who incur debts by laziness and living beyond their income. 

21. Is incurring debts always a sin? No; not always. 
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22. When is it a sin to contract debts? 3. When we do so above our 
income ; and, 2. When we have not the honest intention of paying our debts, 

23. What other persons sin against the seventh commandment? Those 
who beg, not from necessity, but from laziness or avarice. 

24. Who are guilty of cheating? Those who impose upon their neighbors 
in their dealings by giving them false weight or measure, bad money, of 
inferior merchandise, who carry on unjust law suits, etc. 

25. Who else breaks the seventh commandment? Those persons who 
endeavor to bribe the judge or juror with valuable presents, so that he ma 
pronounce a wrong sentence, also the judge or juror who would accept such 
bribe. 

26. Name some others who sin by cheating. Those persons who counter- 
feit notes or documents. 

27. When is the guilt of cheating increased? When widows and orphans 
are cheated. 

28. Who are guilty of usury? Those who ask a large and unlawful in- 
terest for the money they lend. 

Why is the sin of usury a grievous one? Because it undermines the 
happiness and prosperity of families, and even of whole communities. 
30. What other way did I mention for the breaking of this command- 
‘i ment? The misuse of a position of trust, as, for instance, a public office, for 
it the purpose of unlawful gain. 
Ha 31. In what other ways is the seventh commandment broken? By damag- 
iy ing our neighbors’ lands or crops; by neglecting the work which we are in 
f 
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duty bound to perform. 


| 32. How do servants, laborers, and employees sin against the seventh 
in commandment? By neglecting the work for which they are paid. 










For the forgiving of sins against this commandment it is required 
that the ill-gotten goods be restored to their rightful owner, and of 
this restitution we shall speak in our next lesson. 








XXIX. 


CONTINUATION OF THE SEVENTH COMMANDMENT.—RESTITUTION. 








DEAR CHILDREN: In to-day’s lesson we ask the question, What 
‘ie must we do when in possession of ill-gotten goods, or when we have 
done injury to our neighbor’s material interests? We must restore 
the ill-gotten goods, and we must repair, as far as we are able, the 
material injury. Without this we can not obtain pardon for our sin. 
ij Kinds of restitution: 1. Restoring the ill-gotten goods to their right- 
| ful owner. 2. Repairing the injury done through malice or negli- 
gence to our neighbor’s material interests as far as we are able. 
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To restore is to give back some object or the value thereof. The 
obligation of restitution is an important duty of justice, and proceeds 
from the inviolability of just possession. I will explain the case by 
an example: A boy has been stealing apples, and, having eaten them, 
he can not return the apples. He must, therefore, either return to 
the rightful owner the same number of other apples or pay the price 
of the stolen fruit. In the other case, where we have injured our 
neighbor in his property or interests, we are bound in conscience to 
make whatever restitution we can. 

Ill-gotten goods are to be returned in the same condition in 
which they were gotten. For instance, a thief steals a garment and 
wears it for a long while. He would not make sufficient restitution 
by returning the garment in its now worn-out condition. 

The Catechism expressly says that without making proper restitu- 
tion, or repairing the injury done, we can not obtain pardon from 
God. It is, therefore, not sufficient to repent and confess a sin against 
the seventh commandment, no matter how many penitential works, 
prayers, fasts, alms, etc., we would perform. In addition, it is abso- 
lutely necessary and required that we restore the ill-gotten goods 
and that we repair an injury done as far as we can. 

Who is bound to make restitution? 1. He who is knowingly in 
possession of the things stolen or of their value, or who has done the 
injury. 2. If he does not do it, this obligation devolves on him, or on 
those, who, by counsel or action, were accessories to the sin, or who 
did not hinder it, although they were able and bound to do so. 

One may be accessory to another’s sin in many ways. Such acces- 
sories are, for instance: 1. Employer or superior ordering those 
under his authority to do damage to the property of another. 2. 
Those inciting or advising others to steal or to injure property. 3. 
Those rendering assistance to persons breaking this commandment. 
4. Servants and employees keeping silent concerning an injury to 
the property of their master or employer, although the perpetrators 
of the injury are well known to them. 

To whom must restitution of the ill-gotten goods be made? To 
the owner or to his heirs, but if this be not possible, it must be made 
to the poor or for religious or charitable purposes. In all doubtful 
cases the direction of the confessor must be sought and complied 
with. 

What must they do who can not immediately make restitution? 
They must have the honest intention of doing so as soon as possible, 
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and in the meantime they must make efforts to make restitution pos- 
sible. 

If we can not restore at once all ill-gotten goods, then we must do 
so by degrees. In order to do this we must practise the two virtues 
of industry and economy. In such case we must deprive ourselves 
of all special pleasures, of any extraordinary recreation, so that 
we may be enabled to make the necessary restitution. It will be 
extremely dangerous and careless to put off restitution until the 
end of life ; one might be overtaken by a sudden death and pass away 
without having made restitution. 

What excuses us from making restitution? 1. Extreme poverty, 
constant sickness, inability to work; but all these only as long as 
these conditions prevail; and, 2. Complete release from our obliga- 
tion by the injured person. 

What should we bear in mind in temptations to sins against this 
commandment? We should remember: 1. That death will eventually 
wrest the ill-gotten goods from us. 2. That stolen property will 
bring us, not happiness and blessing, but misfortune and punishment. 

After Jacob had defrauded his brother Esau of the birthright, he 
was obliged to flee from his father’s house; he was in turn deceived 
by Laban, and had to endure privations for a long number of years. 
The voice of conscience will not let the thief, the usurer, the swindler, 
and other breakers of this law come to rest, and they, alas! pay too 
dearly for their ill-gotten wealth. 

What are we commanded by the seventh commandment? We are 
commanded to give to every one his due, and to be charitable to our 
neighbor. We ought, therefore, I, to give to every one his due, i. e., 
give to servants and workmen the wages they have earned, and at the 
right time, also to tradespeople their due pay. More than that, we 
ought to be indulgent toward the poor and needy and divide our 
abundance with them. “If thou hast much, then give much; hast 
thou only a little? then give cheerfully of that little.” That which we 
give to the poor is as capital which draws interest for us with God. 
That which we do unto the poor, God will regard as having been 
done unto Himself. We should, furthermore, be contented with what 
we have. Contentment makes even the poor happy. He who lets 
his heart cling to temporal goods becomes an idol worshiper whose 
god is Mammon. 

What is the application? Never appropriate anything wrongly, 
no matter how little it may be, and remember this true saying: 
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“Small beginnings make great endings.” Never steal anything 
from your parents or from your companions. Do not imagine that 
you need not be honest in little matters. Prove your honesty and 
integrity in little things. Be honest in your speech. Lying is a 
favorite habit of thieves and of dishonest people. Be honest in 
everything you say or do, and you will be rewarded by a clear con- 
science, the respect of your neighbors, and by the blessing of God. 
An honest person will always be a good person. He will not cheat 
himself, nor his neighbors, nor his God. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken in to-day’s instruction? We have spoken of 
the necessity of restitution. 

2. What does the Catechism teach us on this point? We must, 1, restore 
the ill gotten goods ; and, 2, repair as far as we are able the injury done to 
our neighbors’ property or interests; without this we can not obtain pardon 
for our sin. 

3. What is the first obligation? The first obligation is the restitution of 
ill gotten goods. 

4. Supposing that a person is no longer in possession of ill-gotten goods, 
what ought he to do then? He must return something of equal value. 

5. In the case of injury to a neighbor’s property, for instance, breaking 
his windows, maliciously poisoning his dog, destroying flowers or fruit, etc., 
what must be done in all these cases? The injury done must be repaired. 

6. In what way? The perpetrator must pay for the damage. 

7. In what condition must ill-gotten goods be restored? In the same 
condition in which they were when stolen. 

8. The restitution must be complete, what does this mean? The rightful 
owner must be compensated for the entire loss caused to him by the injury 
done and by its consequences. 

9. If the one doing the injury has no profit from his deed, would that 
excuse from restitution? It would not. 

10. Who are obliged to make restitution or reparation? 1. Those who 
have actually inflicted the injury, or have knowingly come into possession of 
ill-gotten goods. 2. When these do not do so, then the ones who took part in 
the sin, or who did not hinder its commission, although able and obliged to 
do so. 

11. How may an employer become accessory to a sin against this com- 
mandment? By ordering his employees to injure the property of another. 

12. Mention some more ways of becoming accessories. 1. When a person 
by praise or censure incites another to commit the sin. 2. When a person 
gives assistance in committing an unlawful act. 3. When servants or em- 
ployees keep silent respecting damage done; preventing just reparation of 
the same. 

13. Who else has to make restitution for ill-gotten goods? The one know- 
ingly in possession of ill-gotten goods, although he himself may have obtained 
them in a legitimate manner. 
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14. To whom ought ill-gotten goods be restored? To the owner or hj 
heirs, or when this is not feasible they should be given to the poor or e , 
. m- 

ployed for some charitable purpose. 

15. Can restitution be made only in money? It can also be made in 
many other ways. 

16. What must they do who can not immediately make restitution? The 

: A x acd y 
must have the honest intention of doing so as soon as they can, and, in the 
meantime, they must employ all possible means to make restitution. 

17. When should restitution be made? At once, because it is dangerous to 
postpone it. 

18. Why? Because death may overtake us and we should die in sin. 

9. What excuses us from making restitution? 1. Extreme poverty; 2, 
Lingering sickness; 3. Complete inability to work or earn; and, 4. Positive 
renunciation by the owner. 

20. Of what should we frequently remind ourselves in order not to lay 
hands upon that which belongs to others? We should remember, 1. That 
ill-gotten goods bring no blessing. 2. That we shall be punished for every- 
thing unjustly acquired. 

21. By what examples in Bible history may we see this? Jacob cheated his 
brother Esau, and was obliged to flee from the paternal roof in peril of his 
life, and spend many years doing hard work for Laban, who in turn cheated 
him. 

22. What are we commanded to do by the seventh commandment? We 
are commanded to give to every one his due, and to be charitable to our 
neighbor. 

23. Who are the persons to whom we must give their due? We must pay 
the wages, at the right time, to servants and employees, and pay promptly the 
debts that we contract. 

24. How should we behave to the poor and needy? We should be 
charitable and kind to them. 

25. To whom do we give that which we give to the poor? We give it 
to God. 

26. Do riches always bring happiness in this world? No. 

27. When is man even happy with little? When he is contented. 

28. What is the application? Never to steal anything, be it ever so little. 
Never to steal anything from parents or companions or any one else. 

_ 29. Why, too, should we never steal even trifles of little value, as, for 
instance, a needle, a pencil, a pen, a penny? Because he who steals small 
things will one day take things of greater value. 

30. We must not only be honest in our actions but also in our speech. 
What does this mean? We should avoid telling untruths. 

31. Whose favorite habit is lying? It is the favorite habit of thieves. 

32. What will a person who is honest in his speech and actions always 
be? He will be a good person. 

33. What is the beautiful reward of an honest person? A clear con- 
science, the respect of his neighbors, and the blessing of God. 


If surrounded by treasures that are not yours, do not yearn for 
them, for happiness does not always come from the possession of 
many things. God will ever give you enough for your station in life. 
Use well what He gives you, and you shall obtain eternal life. 
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XXX. 
THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT OF Gop. 
“ Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 


DEAR CHILDREN: To-day we take up the eighth commandment. 
God desires to impress upon us in this commandment some par- 
ticular duties toward our neighbor. 

I. God desires that our exterior actions should be an expression 
of our interior disposition and feeling. He desires that the virtue 
of veracity should prevail among all mankind. We are strictly bound 
to practise this virtue. We owe it, 1, to God; 2, to our neighbor ; and, 
3, to ourselves. 1. We owe it to God, for He is truth itself, the 
eternal truth, which can neither lie nor be in error; the Son of God 
came into the world to bear testimony to the truth, and the Holy 
Ghost is the Spirit of truth, who will teach us all truth. Veracity, 
or truth, is one of the attributes of God which we can imitate. A lie 
is an object of abhorrence to God. Holy Scripture says: “ Lying 
lips are an abomination to the Lord.” 

2. We owe the truth to our neighbor, for a beneficial intercourse 
of mankind depends upon mutual confidence, and that is founded 
upon the truthfulness of the individual. 

3. We owe the truth to ourselves, for our soul is an image of God, 
which is dishonored by lying. 

II. With truthfulness and fidelity upon our own part go hand 
in hand faith and confidence in our fellow-men. Confidence in our 
fellow-men must, of course, be exerciséd with circumspection, as it 
would not be productive of good results to place our confidence in 
bad and faithless people. For this reason Holy Scripture exhorts us, 
“Be wise as the serpent and simple as the dove.” This caution is 
especially needed toward those who approach you with flattery upon 
their lips. It ought not, however, degenerate into general suspicion 
and the habit of mistrust. 

III. One of the chief requirements of the efficiency of our rela- 
tions to human society is honorableness and the good name thereby 
acquired. By good name is understood the good opinion that others 
have of us. It is outwardly expressed by esteem and respect. Holy 
Scripture itself says: “ A good name is better than great riches.” 
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What does the eighth commandment forbid? The eighth command- 
ment forbids, in the first place, to give false evidence ; that is, to swear 
in a court of justice to that which is not true. As a general rule, we are 
by no means obliged to answer every question and to give informa- 
tion to the curious and meddlesome; it may, on the contrary, often be 
wise, or even an obligation, to keep silent. Those, however, who are 
placed in authority over us, parents, teachers, pastors, judges, etc., 
who have a right to question us, to all these we are obliged to answer, 
When one is called to a court of justice to be questioned about a cer- 
tain occurrence, he is called a witness, and that which he says there 
is testimony. When such testimony does not agree with the truth, it 
is called false evidence, and, if sworn to, the witness commits the ter- 
rible sin of perjury, as we have learned when considering the second 
commandment. 

When any one has given false evidence, and thereby caused injury 
to an individual, or to a family, it is not enough to repent and con- 
fess the sin, but all the actual harm occasioned thereby must be re- 
paired, restitution must be made. Without this pardon can not be 
obtained for the sin committed. 

What other sins are forbidden by the eighth commandment? 1. 
Lies and hypocrisy. 2. Detraction and calumny, or slander. 3. Un- 
warranted suspicion and rash judgment; and, in general, all actions 
detrimental to the honor or good character of our neighbor. 

The first of these sins is lying. 

What is meant by a lie? To affirm deliberately that what we know 
is not true. 

We distinguish several kinds of lies; there are, 1, lies told for 
amusement ; 2, lies of expediency and business lies; and, 3, malicious 
lies. 

1. Lies told in joke or fun are usually gross exaggerations of the 
truth; they are only then not sinful if their purpose and character 
is obvious. They easily become a bad habit. 

2. Lies of expediency and business lies are those untruths so often 
told in private and business matters in order to explain delays or de- 
fects. The degree of their sinfulness depends on the importance of 
the matter and on the injury done. 

3. Malicious lies, when false accusations are made to bring others 
whom we hate into trouble. Thus would the chaste Susanna have 
been stoned to death through the false deposition of wicked wit- 
nesses if the wisdom of Daniel had not saved her. 
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Is it ever lawful to tell a lie? No; it is never lawful to tell a lie, 
neither for our own nor for another’s benefit, for every lie is totally 
opposed to God, who is truth itself. 

David asked the Lord who was worthy to dwell in His house, and 
to rest upon His holy mountain. And, inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
he answered: “ He who speaks the truth, as it is in his haert, and 
who deceives not with his tongue” (lies). In another part of the 
Psalms David says: “ God will destroy all those who speak lies.” 

When Jesus spoke those simple but memorable words, “ Let your 
discourse be yea, yea, and nay, nay,” He wished to say thereby, 
“ Speak not more than is necessary, and what you do say let it be the 
truth.” It may happen that a lie would appear to be useful, or even 
of benefit ; even then it would not be allowed. 

What may we do when circumstances make it advisable not to 
reveal certain facts without telling a lie about them? We may give 
an evasive answer. When St. Thomas of Canterbury was obliged 
to flee from the persecution of King Henry, soldiers were dispatched 
in all directions to seize and capture him. Some of these soldiers 
came upon St. Thomas and asked him if he was the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He pointed to the old horse he was riding and replied: 
“Does my horse look like an archbishop’s?”’ Thus did he, by a 
clever answer, evade the danger which threatened his life without 
telling a lie. This, of course, should only be done when there is no 
obligation to reveal the facts. 

Lies are a disgrace to dignity and a destroyer of self-respect. 
Flattery is another species of lying, because an untruth is told to 
please some one, attributing characteristics which that person does 


not possess, or, at least, not to that degree. By flattery self-love and 


conceit are created, and it is the source of other sins. 

How do we sin by hypocrisy? By pretending to be better or more 
pious than we really are, in order thereby to deceive others. The 
hypocrite affects, by his outward demeanor, his conversation, and 
actions, to be devout and virtuous, seeks an appearance of sanctity, 
while inwardly he sins and is a slave of his passions and vices. 
Hypocrites of this kind may join fervently in all religious services ; 
they frequently appear even overzealous. In their hearts, however, 
they harbor different sentiments and despise the very things which 
by their actions they so highly esteem. Jesus called such persons 
whitened sepulchres, fair without to the eye of man, but foul within 
and filled with rottenness. King Herod of Jerusalem is an example 
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of such hypocrites. He let the three wise men from the east depart 
for Bethlehem, bidding them, “ Depart and ask diligently concerning 
the child, and when you have found him, let me know, that I also 
may go and adore him,” his secret intention being to murder the 
Child. 

Another kind of hypocrite is the one who blesses with his lips and 
curses in his heart. Judas was a detestable hypocrite ; he approached 
his Lord and Master, greeted Him with a kiss, and thereby delivered 
Him up to His enemies. Hypocrisy is something unnatural. One 
may be a hypocrite in demeanor or in words or deeds. The hypocrite, 
from a moral and religious point of view, pretends to be that which 
he is not, and conceals his real bad character. This vice was prevalent 
in the Pharisees in the time of our Lord. They would stand at the 
street corners and give alms that they might be seen and praised by 
men, while in reality they were greedy and avaricious. 

How do we sin by detraction? By revealing the faults of others 
without necessity. Detraction is, in general, the unjust injury done 
to the honor and good name of our neighbor. We may become guilty 
of the same in two ways, namely : 

1. By revealing the faults of our neighbor unnecessarily, or by 
imputing bad intention to his good works. 

2. By keeping silent when the good reputation of our neighbor 
is at stake. 

Detraction is a sin against charity and against justice. 

1. Against charity, for from detraction often springs hatred or 
bitter feelings toward our neighbor, since by detraction we seek to 
deprive him of his good name. Granting that our neighbor has many 
faults, it is not for us to be his judge. God alone is the judge. 
When the adulterous woman was brought to Jesus to be condemned 
to death, Jesus uttered those memorable words: “ Let him throw the 
first stone who is without sin.” Detraction is, furthermore, a sin 
against the virtue of justice, which teaches us “To do unto others 
as we would they should do unto us.” It is never allowed even in 
jest to lessen the honor and reputation of our neighbor. Holy 
Scripture says: “ Judge not, that ye may not be judged.” 

When is it allowed to reveal the faults of others? We are allowed, 
and even bound to, reveal the faults of others, 1. When it is for the 
good of the guilty person; or, 2. When necessary for preventing a 
greater evil. Instances where it was necessary to reveal the faults 
of others were, for example: Joseph telling his father of his brothers’ 
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shameful and wicked acts. The venerable Heli being informed, by 
pious and God-fearing Israelites, of the evil his wicked sons had 
done. Paul warning Timothy to shun a wicked man, named Alex- 
ander. 

Another sin against our neighbor’s honor is calumny. This sin 
must not be confounded with the sin of detraction. 

How do we sin by calumny or slander? By imputing faults to 
our neighbor which he has not at all, or by exaggerating his real 
faults. Detraction deals with faults that really exist ; the calumniator, 
however, imputes imaginary faults and failings. Thus, Putiphar’s 
wife falsely accused Joseph of a grievous sin, and the Pharisees 
bribed false: witnesses who declared that Jesus had incited the people 
to revolt. The sin of calumny is more serious when relating to per- 
sons having positions of trust, as public officials, priests, teachers, 
etc., as their good work may thereby be undermined or destroyed 
altogether. 

Holy Scripture compares the evil work of the calumniator to the 
poisonous bite of a snake. A poisonous bite of a snake may deprive 
us of our natural life, but the malicious tongue of the calumniator 
robs us of the greatest of all goods—honor and reputation. “ Reputa- 
tion lost, all is lost.” Not only the divine law, but also the civil law 
protects man’s reputation, and punishes slander and calumny. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken in to-day’s instruction? Of the eighth com- 
mandment of God. 

2. What is the eighth commandment? Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor. 

3. What obligations in general are impressed upon us by the eighth com- 
mandment? Duties toward our neighbor in our social intercourse. 

_4. What sins are chiefly forbidden by the eighth commandment? All 
sins against the honor and good name of our neighbor. 

5. What does the eighth commandment forbid in the first place? The giving 
of false evidence, i. e., to avow in a court of justice that what we know is 
not true. 

6. When is evidence false? When a witness testifies contrary to what he 
knows to be the truth. 

7. Why is false evidence before the law so grievous a sin? Because of 
the injurious consequences of false evidence. 

8. What may be the consequence of false evidence? The guilty person 
may be declared free and escape merited punishment, or, the innocent person 
may be unjustly condemned. 
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9. What were false witnesses called in the Bible? They wer 
children of the devil. a 
10. Why was so terrible a name applied to them? Because the devil w 

“ ; : a 
the first liar, and thereby became, as it were, the father of lies. . 

11. If then you are ever in the position to testify in a court of justice 
what ought you to make sure of? Of teiling only what we know to be true. 

12. Ought we to allow ourselves to be influenced in our testimony by 
promises, bribes, or by threats? No; we should remember God’s command. 

13. What other sins are forbidden by the eighth commandment? Lies and 
hypocrisy, detraction and calumny or slander, unwarranted suspicion and 
rash judgment, and in general all acts detrimental to the honor or character 
of our neighbor. 

14. What is understood by honor and reputation? By honor and reputa- 
tion we understand the good opinion which others have of us. 

15. What disadvantage is it for a person to Icse his honor and good name? 
No one cares to trust such a person. 

16. What is a lie? To affirm and deliberately state that which we know 
is not true. 

17. How many kinds of lies are there? We distinguish, 1. Lies in jest 
or fun; 2. Lies of expediency and business; and, 3. Malicious lies. 

18. What are jocose lies? Untruths told to amuse ourselves or others. 

19. What are lies of expediency and business lies? Lies told to get out of 
trouble or to advantage ourselves. 

20. What does he deserve who would attempt to cover up his faults or 
wicked actions by lies? He deserves to be so much more severely punished. 

21. What, on the contrary, is usually granted to him who acknowledges 
his fault truthfully and penitently? He is often granted forgiveness. 

22. What are malicious lies? Malicious lies are those which we tell with 
the direct intention of injuring our neighbor, because of dislike or hatred, or 
for revenge. 

23. Is it ever lawful to tell a lie? No; it is never lawful to tell a lie, 
neither for our own nor for aaother’s benefit. 

_ 24. What does Holy Scripture call a lie? It says: “A lie is a foul blot 
in a man.” 

25. What of God’s gifts is abused in lying? The gift of speech. 

26. What may we do in critical cases, where, for instance, to speak the 
truth would be to endanger our lives? In such cases we may give an 
evasive answer. 

(The pupil will here relate the story of St. Thomas of Canterbury.) 

27. Mention another kind of lying. Flattery. 

28. What great harm does flattery inflict? Flattery blinds a person and 
fills him with self-love and conceit. 

29. What other sin is forbidden by the eighth commandment? Hypocrisy. 

30. How do we sin by hypocrisy? By pretending to be better or more 
pious than we really are. 

31. Toward whom may we be guilty of hypocrisy? 1. Toward God. 2. 
Toward our neighbors. 

32. How does a Christian become guilty of hypocrisy toward God? By 
outwardly pretending to be pious and holy, and secretly serving sin and vice. 

33. Are we allowed to determine whether or not a person is a hypocrite? 
No; God alone can tell that. 

34. When is a person a hypocrite toward his neighbor? When he acts 
toward him in a very friendly manner, while his heart is filled with blackest 
hatred and desire of revenge. 
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How do we sin by detraction? By revealing the faults of others with- 
out necessity. 

36. Are we ever allowed to reveal our neighbor’s faults? Yes; there are 
times when we are even bound to do so. 

When is it allowed to reveal the faults of others? When it is for 
the good of the guilty party, or when it is necessary to prevent a greater evil. 

38. What gives rise to detraction? 1. Malice. 2. Frivolity and love of 
gossip. 

39. When detraction arises from malice, what has it for its aim? To 
bring our neighbor into bad repute. 

40. Is this a grave sin? Yes; it is. 

41. Detraction may also arise from frivolity or gossip. A person, for 
instance, speaks of his neighbor’s faults without the bad intention of doing 
him any injury. Is this always a grievous sin? No; it is not always grievous. 

42. How else may we be guilty of the sin of detraction? By imputing 
unworthy or evil intentions to our neighbor. 

_ 43 Against what virtues does the detractor sin? Against charity and 
justice. 

44. Why does tiie detractor sin against charity? Because detraction pro- 
ceeds from, or at least very often causes, great hatred and uncharitableness. 

45. How do we sin by calumny or slander? By imputing faults to our 
neighbor which he has not at all, or by exaggerating his real faults. 

46. What is the difference between detraction and calumny or slander? 
The detractor deals with faults his neighbor really has; the calumniator, how- 
ever, imputes faults to his neighbor which he has not. 

When is the sin of calumny most pernicious? When we speak evil 
of those holding a position of trust, such as officials, priests, teachers, etc. 

_Why is the sin thereby increased? Because the good effect of their 
work is lessened or destroyed. 

49. Can we lose our honor and good name by our own fault? Yes; most 
certainly. 

50. How may this happen? By bad conduct. 


51. What ought you to do then in order not to lose your reputation by 
your own fault? Be watchful over our conduct and observe faithfully the 
commandments of God, and obey our spiritual and temporal superiors. 


We shall continue the consideration of the eighth commandment 
in our next lesson. 





XXXI. 
CoNTINUATION OF THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 


Dear CHILDREN: In our last instruction we spoke of calumny, and 
to-day we come to another sin against our neighbor’s reputation—to 
the so-called tale-bearing. Tale-bearing arouses suspicion and mis- 
trust, even when the tales that are carried are without foundation ; 
hence it sows the seed of disunion and enmity, and often results in 
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injury to our fellow-man. In the book of Sirach we read: “ Hatred, 
enmity, and ignominy fall upon the tale-bearer.” Tale-bearing dis- 
solves the bond of affection and love between parents and children, 
between husband and wife, destroys friendship and loyalty among 
others. Tales are often circulated in the disgraceful and cowardly 
method of anonymous letters, not signed at all, or by an assumed 
name. Writers of such letters have not the courage to approach, face 
to face, openly and honorably, those to whom they wish to tell their 
tales, and they acknowledge by their very method that their object 
is one they are ashamed to be connected with. Is it a sin to listen to 
detraction or calumny? Yes; it is a sin: 1. To listen with approval. 
2. Not to stop it when it is in our power; and, 3. To encourage it by 
asking questions or otherwise expressing approval. 

1. While the calumniator is actively sinning, the listener sins pas- 
sively, for to listen to detraction and calumny betrays a malicious 
pleasure in defaming your neighbor and a want of charity toward 
him. If there were no listeners, there would be no detractors and 
calumniators. St. Bernard says, “ The calumniator has the devil upon 
his tongue, and the listener has the devil in his heart.” For this rea- 
son Holy Scripture says: ‘“‘ Hedge in thy ears with thorns, hear not 
the wicked tongue.” As we wall in a garden to prevent thieves from 
entering, so should we close our ears to uncharitable discourses. 

2. Furthermore, it is a sin not to prevent tale-bearing when in our 
power to do so. He who does not prevent calumny when able to do 
so is guilty of sin, just as he who does not prevent a robbery when 
able to do so is guilty of sin. He who keeps silent at calumnies lets 
it be understood that he agrees to what is said. Duty toward our 
neighbor demands that we should take the absent one’s part, because 
he is unable to defend himself. Whenever circumstances should 
make this inadvisable, a good thing to do when some one is bent on 
injuring his neighbor in this way is to ask some question which will 
turn the conversation in another direction. St. Augustine’s example 
is worthy of imitation. At his table no one was ever allowed to 
speak uncharitably. He had the following words written in large 
characters on the wall of his dining-room: ‘“ He who desires to 
censure those who are not present is not fit to sit at this table.” 

3. He likewise is guilty of sin who occasions and encourages 
slander by asking questions or approving of the evil in any way 
whatever. For this simply emboldens the evil doer. Those who 
criticize the faults of their neighbors are, according to St. Chry- 
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sostom, to be compared to the impertinent person who would enter a 
strange house and examine and criticize everything in it. We should 
give so much time to our own faults that none will be left for the 
weaknesses of others. An old proverb says: “Let each one sweep 
before his own door.” St. Ignatius said: “ We ought rather cover 
up dirt than to scatter it,” and, “ no one can touch filth without defil- 
ing himself.” Abusive and slanderous language is evidence of a ma- 
licious and mean disposition, of lack of education, and of a great 
want of Christian charity. 

What is he obliged to do who, by slander or abusive language, has 
injured the character of his neighbor? He is obliged: 1. To retract 
the slander or to make apology; and, 2. To repair the injury he has 
done. 

1. By retraction. a. When the injury was calumny, i. e., when 
what we said of our neighbor was absolutely untrue, the calumniator 
is bound to retract in plain words the calumny before those persons 
who were witnesses and to admit that what he said was untrue. It 
is, no doubt, most humiliating for the calumniator to be thus obliged 
to represent himself as a dishonorable liar. As a thief, however, can- 
not obtain remission of his sin without making restitution of the 
stolen property, neither can the calumniator be forgiven without re- 
traction ; for a person’s good name is far more precious than temporal 
goods. There is no excuse for the calumniator. b. When the slander, 
however, is founded upon some truth, we must repair our fault by ex- 
cusing our neighbor’s failings as much as possible, bringing to light 
his good qualities and accusing ourselves of thoughtlessness and un- 
charitable conversation. 

2. By apologizing whenever this is possible, either publicly or 
privately. 

3. Satisfaction must be made as far as possible if our calumny or 
detraction have caused injury to our neighbor, as they almost in- 
variably do. For instance, a person falsely accuses a tradesman of 
selling inferior merchandise, of giving short weight, etc., causing 
to the tradesman the loss of his customers. This tradesman, there- 
fore, not only suffers in reputation, but also in income, and satisfac- 
tion must be rendered for that as far.as possible. 

The calumniator is excused from retraction and asking pardon only 
when the person wronged expressly renounces his right to the same, 
or when the person’s character has already been exonerated. 

When do we sin by unwarranted suspicion and rash judgment? 
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We sin, I. By suspicion, when, without reason, we think evil of our 
neighbor’s disposition ; and, 2. By rash judgment, when, without suf- 
ficient reason, we are convinced of an evil intention in his actions. 

1. Without sufficient reason we ought not think evil of our neigh- 
bor. Only when there is good reason furnished by experience or 
reliable information may we suspect our neighbor’s motives. The 
false suspicion which becomes a conviction is called rash judgment. 
By rash judgment we constitute ourselves judge of our neighbor, 
thereby encroaching upon God’s privilege. We judge our neighbor 
without being able to see into his heart. For this reason our divine 
Saviour gave us this instruction: “Judge not, that you be not 
judged.” To guard against false suspicion and rash judgments we 
should observe the following rules: Think well of your neighbor so 
long as he does not lose his character by evidently bad deeds, and 
even in the event of his leaving the path of virtue be considerate and 
charitable in your opinion. 

What are we commanded by the eighth commandment? We are 
commanded: 1. To speak the truth in all things. 2. To be solicitous 
for the honor and reputation of every one; and, 3. To bridle especially 
our own tongue. As children of the eternal truth, we are required, 
always and under all circumstances, to speak the truth. The eighth 
commandment also commands us to be solicitous for our own honor 
and reputation. Our efficiency as members of human society de- 
pends largely upon our reputation with our fellow-men. We ought, 
furthermore, to bridle our tongue, for although it is in itself a small 
member, yet it is capable of causing untold misery. Jesus said: 
“ Out of the abundance of the heart, the mouth speaketh.” If, then, 
our heart is filled with malice, meanness, envy, and uncharitableness, 
our mouth will overflow with the same. . 

How far should we be solicitous for our own honor? As far as 
the honor of God, the edification of our neighbor, and the duties of 
our state of life require. 

What is the application? Detest lies and falsehoods! Never 
speak uncharitably of our neighbor, nor grieve him by abusive or 
slanderous words. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. What sin against our neighbor’s character have we considered to-day? 
The sin of tale-bearing. 

2. In what does tale-bearing consist? Tale-bearing consists in arousing 
distrust or suspicion against cur neighbor. 

3. What is disseminated by tale-bearing? The seed of ill-will, hatred, 
and enmity. 

4. Mention a frequent method of tale-bearing. Anonymous letters. 

What are anonymous letters? They are letters without a signature, or 
signed with an assumed name. 

6. Why does the tale-bearer take recourse to such means? He makes 
use of such means because he is aware that his suspicions are not well 
founded, and, while anxious to do injury, he wishes to shun the responsibility 
of his act. 

7. What is, therefore, a sender of anonymous letters? A malicious coward. 

8. If a person’s attention should be drawn to something, how should you 
make it known to him? I ought to do so verbally. 

9. Of what should we be careful in our relations to our neighbor? We 
should be careful not to become meddlesome. People are usually able to take 
care of themselves, and do neither require nor need our interference. 

10. Is it a sin to listen to detraction or calumny? Yes; it is a sin, I, to 
listen with approval to detraction or calumny; 2, not to prevent it when it is 
in our power; and, 3, to occasion and encourage it by asking questions, etc. 

11. What is indicated by a desire to listen to calumnies? A great degree 
of pleasure at the misfortunes of others and a want of charity toward our 
neighbors. 

12. What would happen if there were no listeners? There would be no 
calumniators and detractors. 

13. What admonition does Holy Scripture give us against listening to 
calumnies and detraction? “Hedge in thy ears with thorns, hear not a 
wicked tongue.” 

14. Explain this to me in your own words. We ought to shut our ears 
to the calumniator and detractor. 

15. What ought we to do when others slander their neighbors’ characters 
in our presence? We ought to prevent them if we can. 

16. How can we in the simplest way prevent slander? By beginning at 
once to speak of something else. 

17. What should keep us from examining the faults of others? The 
thought that we have enough to do to look after our own faults. 

18. How does Holy Scripture admonish us to think of our own faults? 
Holy Scripture says: “ Why seest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s 
eye, and not the beam that is in thine own eye?” 

19. What admonition did St. Ignatius give regarding our neighbor’s faults? 
St. Ignatius said: “We ought rather to cover up dirt, than to scatter it.” 

20. What did he wish to say thereby? That we ought rather to hide than 
lay bare our neighbor’s faults. - 

21. How can we injure our neighbor’s character in his presence by abusive 
language and slander? When without good reason, in the presence of others, 
we reproach him with something that dishonors and humiliates him. 
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22. What is he obliged to do who, by slander or abusive language, h 
Poe : p ’ : 4 » ha 
injured the character of his neighbor? He is obliged, 1, to retract the Gnae 
or to apologize; and, 2, to repair the injury he has done. 


23. What other obligation has the calumniator and detractor besides re- 
traction and begging pardon? He must also repair the injury done. 


24. Can we then injure our neighbor in his property by calumny, etc.? 
Yes; we can. 


25. Give me an instance of this? When a person slanders a tradesman, 
saying falsely that his merchandise is inferior, that he gives light weight, 
etc., and as a consequence the tradesman loses his customers. 


26. Under what conditions is the detractor excused from begging pardon? 
When the person defamed expressly foregoes it. 


27. What is unwarranted and false suspicion? False suspicion is imputing 
evil disposition to our neighbor without sufficient reason. 


28. What is rash judgment? Passing censure on our neighbor’s actions 
without sufficient proof. 


29. With what words does Jesus admonish us in regard to rash judg- 
ments? Jesus said: “Judge not, that you may not be judged.” 


30. Why should we not judge our neighbors? Because God alone in His 
omniscience sees into the heart of man, and because to Him alone as the 
Supreme Lord belongs the office of judge over men. 


31. What are we commanded by the eighth commandment? We are 
commanded, 1, to speak the truth in all things; 2, to be solicitous for the 
honor and reputation of every one; and, 3, to guard our tongue. 


32._ Why are we obliged at all times to speak the truth? Because God, 
our Father, is the Eternal Truth, and because we can and must imitate the 
truthfulness of God. 


33. What means guarding our tongue? That we ought to avoid thought- 
less speech, gossip, detraction, and calumny. 


34. To what danger do we expose ourselves by gossiping? We expose 
ourselves to the danger of saying something of which we shall repent later, 
and to the danger of calumniating our neighbor, or hurting his reputation. 


35. With what words does Jesus exhort us to silence? Jesus said: “ Let 
yous conversation be, yea, yea; nay, nay.” 


36. What did Jesus mean thereby? Jesus wished to say that we ought 
not to talk more than is necessary. 


37. How far should we also be solicitous for our own honor? As far as 
the honor of God, the edification of our neighbor, and the duties of our state 
of life require. 

I will now briefly enumerate the obligations of the eighth com- 
mandment. Accustom yourselves to speak the truth invariably, even 
if you have done wrong and deserve to be punished. Do not trouble 
yourselves about the faults of others. You have enough to do with 
your own. Do not judge any one uncharitably, but according to the 
obligation of brotherly love, with indulgence and forbearance. Re- 
flect how unhappy a person may become by losing his character 
through calumny, and becoming a victim of general aversion. Do 
not unto others that which you would not have done unto you. 
Furthermore, avoid the vice of gossiping. Weigh every word that 
you wish to utter. Put a lock and bolt upon your lips and beware 
of calumniating any one. 
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XXXII. 
THE TENTH COMMANDMENT OF GOD. 


“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods.” 


DEAR CHILDREN: What does the tenth commandment forbid? It 
forbids all wrongful desire of our neighbor’s possessions. 

It forhic- envy and jealousy. If some one, for instance, a playmate 
of yo. ., . better clothes than you, or has things which you, or 
your parents, ve not or can not afford, and if you fret on that ac- 
count, are diss. fied, and would rejoice if your playmate would have 
illiuck and be  prived of these things, you would sin by envy, which 
is often a gt’ ous sin. Envy is the source of many other grievous 
sins. Envy and jealousy are responsible for much misery; they 
often cause great injury to the envied person and invariably destroy 
the happiness of the envious person himself. 

There are some goods which it is no sin for us to desire. For 
instance, it is lawful to wish for sufficient money to support and care 
for our family, and even to have something over and above this for 
the days of our old age or for time of need. But when a person is 
envious of his neighbor, because he is in better circumstances, or if a 
person desires to become rich through avarice, covetousness, by stint- 
ing and oppressing his fellow-men, then he commits a sin. Holy 
Scripture says: “ Those who desire riches fall into temptation and 
into the snares of Satan.’ Into what temptation? Into temptation 
to be unjust, to cheat, to steal, to lie, swear, etc. 

What are we commanded by the tenth commandment? To be 
contented with what is our own, and not to be envious of what be- 
longs to others. 

Why does God forbid not only evil actions, but also all evil 
thoughts and desires? Because evil thoughts and desires defile the 
heart and lead finally to evil actions. Holy Scripture says: “ Man 
seeth those things that appear, but the Lord beholdeth the heart.” 
As from the spring there flows by degrees the brook and then the 
river, so it is possible that desires not suppressed may become by 
degrees greater and greater, and lead to very grievous sins. As the 
careful housewife not only removes the coarser dirt from the rooms, 
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but also removes the fine dust from the furniture, so should we keep 
our hearts clean, not only from evil actions, but from evil desires 
and thoughts as well. As from the little acorn springs the grand 


oak tree, so may there arise from unsubdued evil thoughts the most 
shameful actions. 


We will now pass to the recapitulation. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken in to-day’s instruction? Of the tenth com- 
mandment of God. : 

2. What does the tenth commandment forbid? It forbids envy and jeal- 
ousy and wrongful desire of our neighbor’s possessions. 

3. What is a desire? A desire is an action of the will whereby we wish 
for something. 


‘ 4. How many kinds of desires are there? There are lawful and unlawful 
esires. 


When are desires unlawful? Desires are unlawful when they have for 
their object or motive that which is sinful or wrong. 
6. Are evil thoughts and desires always sins? No; if they displease us, 
and we endeavor to drive them from our mind, they are not sins. 


7.. How can we drive evil thoughts and desires out of the mind? 1. By 
turning our mind immediately to something else; and, 2. By raising our heart 
to God in prayer. 

8. To what may such thoughts and desires be compared? To sparks of fire. 

9. When does a spark do no harm? When we prevent it from blazing 
and spreading. 


10. When can a physician be of most service to a sick man? At the be- 
ginning of his illness. 

11. But, if the patient sends for the doctor after the sickness has taken 
a firm hold on him? The doctor can not be of much service at that time. 

12. Now, as evil desires are very often powerful within us, what does 
God do to assist our feeble human strength? God helps us with His grace. 

13. What ought we to do then in every temptation? We ought to beseech 
God to grant us His grace and assistance. 

14. What does Scripture say? “I can do all things through him who 
strengthens me.” “If God is for us, who can be against us?” 

15. What desire does the tenth commandment forbid? It forbids all 
wrongful desire of our neighbor’s goods. 

16. May we desire temporal goods? Yes; as far as is necessary. 

17. How is this expressed in the Lord’s prayer? Give us to-day our 
daily bread. 

18. What says Holy Scripture of those who wish to become rich? Holy 
Scripture says: ‘‘ Those who desire riches fall into temptation, and into the 
snares of Satan.” 

19. What temptation besets those who desire riches? They are tempted 
in very many ways. 


20. Mention some. They are tempted to steal, to cheat, to avarice, usury, 
fraud, lies, etc. 
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21. What are we commanded by the tenth commandment? It commands 
us to be contented with what God gives us and not to be envious of others. 


22. What is the greatest good fortune? It is to be well and contented. 
23. What avails it to be angry at our lot? It avails nothing. 


24. Why does God forbid not only all evil actions, but also all evil thoughts 
and desires? Because evil thoughts and desires defile the heart, and finally 
lead to evil actions. 


25. What comparison did I employ? That of a spring which by degrees 
becomes a brook and then a river. In the same way evil thoughts and de- 
sires become powerful and lead to evil actions. 


26. What did I wish to teach by this comparison? That we should avoid 
not only evil actions, but also evil thoughts and desires. 


We conclude, then, to-day the instruction on the ten command- 
ments of God, which, as you know, were given by God Himself to ; 
Moses on Mount Sinai, written upon two tables of stone. I have 
endeavored to explain the ten commandments explicitly to you, and 
have exhorted you to faithfully observe the same. I exhort you to- 
day again in all your words and actions to remember the ten com- 
mandments of God. The observance of God’s commandments will 7 
be for you a sure pledge that one day you will be united with Him 
who gave these commandments for the salvation of mankind. 

















PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 





New Decrees and Decisions of the Roman 
Congregations. 


I. (a) A commission of Cardinals was appointed by his late 
Holiness Leo XIII. to arrange for the proper celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of the Dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception, May 26, 1903. 


Among the proposals of the commission are: 


1. Solemn functions before representatives of all countries in St. Peter’s 
and St. Mary Major. 


2. A Marian Congress in Rome. 

3. The formation of a Library of Mariology. 

4. The holding of Missions during 1904. 

5. Celebration of First Communions with great solemnity. 

6. Spiritual Exercises for Catholic Societies. 

7. Pilgrimages to shrines of Our Lady. 

8. Devotions on the eighth of every month, beginning with December 8, 
1903. 


g. Special works of zeal and piety, including prayers for the faithful 
departed who had a special devotion to Our Lady. 

to. A Solemn Mass of Requiem for Pius IX. 

11. Religious Congregations and Societies are called on to lend their 
cooperation to the proper celebration of the year. 


(b) The Holy Father recommends unity and concord 
among the Catholics of Spain, and strongly approves of 
diocesan meetings to attain this end. (April 22, 1903.) 

(c) The Holy Father thanks Cardinal Respighi for the 
work done in celebration of the Papal Jubilee. He ex- 

' presses his desire that the work of repairing the Lateran 
Basilica, which was undertaken in celebration of the Jubilee, 
should not cease. 

II. From the S. C. of Bishops and Regulars. 

Dispensation from Vows. 

A Moderatoribus quorumdam Institutorum mere dioecesa- 
norum S. Congregationi Episcoporum et Regularium sequen- 
tis dubii, circa votorum dispensationem, solutio proposita 
fuit, nempe: “ An dispensatio votorum pro monialibus do- 
morum filialium in dioecesi existentium diversa ab illa, in qua 
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degit domus princeps, competat Ordinario domus filialis, vel 
potius Ordinario lomus principis.” 

S. Congregatio, audito Consultorum voto, atque attenta 
Constitutione “Condita Christi Ecclesia,’ respondendum 
mandavit : 

Ad primum Afirmative. 

Ad secundum Negative. 

Datum Romae, e Secretaria eiusdem S. Congregationis 
die 21 Aprilis 1903. D. Card. FERRATA, Praef. 

Ph. GiusTIn1, Secret. 

(b) Instructions for the religious of persecuted French 
congregations : 
For men: 

1. When possible, they shall betake themselves to some 
other house of their own institute. 

2. If this be not feasible, they may remain under the 
obedience of the Ordinary. If possible, they shall wear the 
habit ; if not, the priests shall wear the cassock of seculars, 
and lay brothers, a sober garb. They shall keep up the es- 
sentials of their profession, though dispensed from rules in- 
compatible with their present mode of living. 

3. They shall be subject to the Provincial or the Superior 
of the nearest house. 

For women: 

The regulations are the same, except that it is specified 
that they may, when necessary, remain with their relatives 
or in other Christian homes. 

These faculties are given for one year. 

(March 24, 1903.) 

From the S. C. of Rites. 
(a) Funeral Processions. 

In funeral processions Catholic societies with their ban- 
ners, etc., do not go ahead of the clergy, but follow the coffin. 

(March 14, 1903.) 

From the S. C. of Indulgences. 

(a) Interruption of Novitiate in Third Order of St. 
Francis. 

The question was asked whether the Novitiate of Tertians 
of St. Francis was broken if the novice put off, without 
dispensation, the scapular and cord. The answer is that it 
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is not an interruption, if it proceeds from forgetfulness or 
the impossibility of wearing it; nor even if from neglect, as 
long as the desire to make the profession in the Order is not 
retracted. 

(March 4, 1903.) 

(b) The Children of Mary in France. On account of 
the suppression of houses belonging to Sisters of Charity in 
France the Children of Mary in many districts have lost their 
regular meeting places. The Superior of the Lazarists re- 
quests that they may follow out their devotions without 
loss of indulgences, either in the parish church or in con- 
vents which have not been closed. 

The answer is affirmative, but the consent of the Ordinary 
must be obtained. 

(April 29, 1903.) 

(c) Indulgence Prayer. 

In the following prayer, which was composed with ref- 
erence to the “ Los von Rom ” movement, are attached these 
Indulgences. 

1. Three hundred days, once a day. 

2. Plenary Indulgence, once a month, if said every day 
for the month. 


O Iesu, Salvator mi et Redemptor, Fili Dei vivi, ecce nos hic ad tuos 
pedes provolutos. Veniam a Te exoramus ac laudes Tibi rependimus, pro 
omnibus blasphemiis in tuum sanctum Nomen prolatis, pro omnibus iniuriis, 
quibus in sanctissimo Altaris Sacramento afficeris; pro omnibus irreverentiis 
in tuam sanctissimam Matrem Immaculatam irrogatis; pro omnibus calumniis 
in tuam Sponsam sanctam Matrem Ecclesiam Catholicam illatis. 

O Iesu, qui dixisti: “ Si quid petieritis Patrem in nomine meo dabit vobis,” 
te rogamus, te obsecramus pro nostris fratribus qui in periculo peccandi 
versantur, ut ab apostasiae oblectamentis eos praeservare digneris; salva eos, 
qui iam in extremam adducuntur perniciem, da cunctis lumen et discretionem 
veritatis, animum ac virtutem in pugna adversus malum, perseverantiam in 
fide et operibus plena caritate. Et ideo, misericordissime Iesu, in nomine tuo, 
Deum Patrem tuum rogamus, cum quo vivis et regnas in unitate Spiritus 
Sancti, per omnia saecula saeculorum. Amen. 


V. From the S. C. de Propaganda Fide. 

(a) The transferring of the Solemnity of Titular Feasts 
in the United States. 

The archbishops of the United States in their last meet- 
ing requested that the privilege of transferring the extrinsic 
solemnities of Titular feasts to the nearest Sunday, when 
they fall on a weekday, be extended to all churches in the 
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country. The request is granted “ firma manente obligatione 
celebrandi Missam et persolvendi officium de eodem festo die 
in Kalendario affixa, extrinseca eius solemnitas cum Missa 
solemni et Vesperis transferri possit ad dominicam proxime 
insequentem, dummodo non occurrat festum ritus duplicis 
primae classis, vel dominica iuxta rubricas privilegiata. 


(February 3, 1903.) 
(b) The late Archbishop Katzer received the following 
answer to questions which he proposed to the Propaganda: 


ILLME. ET REVME. DOMINE. 


Pervenerunt ad me litterae ab Amplitudine Tua mihi datae die 14 elapsi 
mensis decembris, in quibus quaestiones fiunt circa facultatem alienandi bona 
ecclesiastica pro institutis religiosis votorum simplicium. 

Quoad primam quaestionem, utrum haec instituta sive virorum, sive 
mulierum, sive a S. Sede approbata, sive tantum dioecesana, indigeant 
beneplacito Sedis Apostolicae pro alienatione suorum bonorum, responsio est 
affirmativa. 

Relate vero ad alteram quaestionem, utrum episcopi vi privilegii ipsis con- 
cessi circa alienationem: bonorum dioceseos possint praedictis Congregationibus 
has alienationes permittere, responsio est, id posse episcopos intra limites 
suae facultatis. 

Tandem quoad imploratam sanationem pro alienationibus sine necessaria 
licentia bona fide peractis, Sacra Congregatio huiusmodi sanationem et, si 
opus sit, etiam absolutionem a censuris transgressoribus concedit. 

Interim Deum precor ut Te diu sospitet. 

A. T. addictissimus Servus. 

Fr. H. M. Card. GOTTI, Praef. 
L. * S. Atorstus VecciA, Secret. 
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MAY A PERSON BE DISPENSED FROM HEARING MASS 
ON SUNDAYS IF GOING TO MASS BECOMES A 
PROXIMATE OCCASION OF SIN? 


The case is this: One Robert Smith, a farmer and the father of 
several children, is greatly addicted to strong drink, and in con- 
sequence his farm is heavily encumbered. In other regards he is a 
good father, and during the week keeps quite sober and is industrious 
and economical. But when he comes to town on Sundays to hear 
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Mass he can not resist the temptation to visit the saloons, where he 
spends the entire day in drinking, and returns home Sunday evenings 
regularly in a sad state of intoxication. In this way he becomes, 
every Sunday, a source of scandal for the whole congregation, and 
sinks his family into ever deeper misery. 

He means well, however, and is thoroughly conscious of his mis- 
erable condition, and, in utter dejection, he goes to confession and 
says: “ Father, I don’t know what I shall do to save myself from 
this fatal weakness. I have tried repeatedly all the means you recom- 
mended. I have prayed. I have firmly resolved to return home im- 
mediately after Mass. I have even requested a friend of mine to 
accompany me, etc., but all to no purpose. Every time that I come 
to town I am drawn irresistibly to the saloon, and in spite of all my 
good resolutions I seem to be utterly powerless in the presence of 
the temptation. Now, I sometimes think to myself, it would be 
better not to come to Mass at all on Sundays than to come to Mass 
and get drunk. I think it would be better for me if I remained at 
home altogether on Sundays for a while, until I get this passion for 
drink under control. But I should like to have your advice in the 
matter.” 

“Very good,” answers the confessor. “If you think that staying 
at home on Sundays is the only means left you for overcoming the 
drink habit, I will dispense you from hearing Mass on Sundays. Re- 
main at home for some Sundays, and endeavor to get control of your- 
self in this matter. Then come to Mass again. In the mean time, 
however, say your Mass prayers at home.” 

Question.—Did the confessor act rightly? 

Answer.—We think that he did, and for the following reasons: 

1. Smith is here in the presence of two conflicting duties. On the 
one hand, he is bound to avoid the proximate occasion of sin, which, 
in the present instance, is his attendance at Mass on Sunday. On the 
other, he is bound to fulfil the precept of the Church, namely, to hear 
Mass on Sundays and holydays of obligation. But since the obliga- 
tion of avoiding the proximate occasion of sin is imposed by a law 
of nature, absolute and negative, it takes precedence over the obliga- 
tion of hearing Mass on Sunday, which is imposed by a law of the 
Church, hypothetical and affirmative. For this reason alone, Smith 
may be dispensed from the obligation of hearing Mass on Sunday, 
since attendance at Mass becomes for him, per accidens, a proximate 
occasion of sin. 
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2. A precept of the Church, at least in so far as it is of an affirma- 
tive character, in general does not oblige “sub gravi incommodo vel 
damno aut proximo gravis damni periculo.” But in regard, par- 
ticularly, to hearing Mass, St. Alphonsus says: “ Excusat ab au- 
dienda missa quaevis causa medtocriter gravis, sc. quae involvit nota- 
bile aliquod incommodum aut damnum in bonis animae vel corporis 
proprii aut aliem” (Lib. III. n. 324). 

These passages excuse Smith from hearing Mass, for, as things 
stand at present, attendance at Mass is for him a “ proximum gravis 
damni periculum,” which involves a “ notabile damnum in bonis ani- 
mae” for him. Under the circumstances, therefore, the confessor 
acted rightly in dispensing Smith from attendance at Mass, that is, 
in declaring authoritatively that for the present there is no obligation 
for Smith to hear Mass on Sundays or holydays. 

The circumstance that the “ occasio proxima” and the “ proxi- 
mum gravis damni periculum” are of Smith’s own creation does 
not oblige him to hear Mass, for St. Alphonsus says expressly in 
regard to this: “ Excusat etiam impotentia illa, cui antea causam cum 
peccato dedisti, dummodo de hoc vere doleas” (Lib. I. n. 176). 

It is true, indeed, that Smith, owing to his excessive indulgence 
in drink, has created for himself an “impotentia moralis audiendi 
missam.” But as he is heartily sorry for this, it is not right, in this 
particular instance, to hold him to the consequences of his fault, 
unless we wish to make the evil even greater than it is. 

Here another question may be asked: Is it lawful for the con- 
fessor to allow Smith, who is an “ occasionarius” and “ recidivus,” 
to remain so long a time away from Mass? Undoubtedly it is, pro- 
vided only that the confessor knows for a certainty that Smith has 
diligently employed all the other means recommended by him for 
avoiding the proximate occasion, and uprooting the bad habit, 
especially the frequent reception of the sacraments, and, nevertheless, 
has always fallen back into the old sin. In this case the confessor 
must use extreme measures, since it is an axiom in morals that the 
“occasio moraliter necessaria” (and such is the case under con- 
sideration) must be given up “cum quocunque damno vel incom- 
modo, si poenttens etiam adhibitis medtis, eodem modo relabitur.” 
The confessor, therefore, has the right, since all ordinary means have 
failed, to have recourse to extreme remedies ; that is, to dispense the 
penitent from attendance at Mass on Sundays for such a period of 
time as shall seem to him necessary for the removal of the proximate 
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occasion. Smith may be protected against the danger of becoming 
careless about hearing Mass on Sunday by being obliged to per- 
form some special acts of devotion at home on such days. Although - 
a person is not obliged to perform any special devotions or acts of 
piety, or to hear Mass on weekdays, if he is prevented from hearing 
Mass on Sunday, still, as Lehmkuhl says (I. n. 567), “ qui per totum 
annum impediretur quominus diebus Dominicis et festivis sacro in- 
teresset, aliquoties id supplere deberet diebus ferialibus (e. g. ter. 
quaterve).” 

In this case the confessor should not neglect to hold Smith to 
some special acts of devotion on Sundays, v. g., to the recitation of 
the Rosary, because it is Smith’s own fault that he is not in a posi- 
tion to hear Mass on that day. 

Another question suggests itself in connection with this case, 
namely: Will not this dispensation, which is granted to Smith to 
absent himself from Mass on Sundays, cause grave scandal in the 
parish, especially when it becomes known that Smith has been dis- 
pensed from hearing Mass for such a long period of time? ‘To this 
question, Lehmkuhl replies as follows: “Si propter meam actionem, 
proximo difiicile erit a peccato abstinere, proportionate gravis causa 
ex mea parte requiritur ut agere possim; igitur gravior, quo major 
est alterius diffiicultas majusque peccatum” (I. n. 633). It is very 
likely that Smith’s absence from Mass on Sundays will cause scandal 
among the members of the parish. Nevertheless, the reason for per- 
mitting the scandal is so grave that there is no occasion for any 
qualms of conscience. The penitent may also forestall the scandal 
in large measure by stating openly his reason for staying away from 
Mass on Sundays, saying that he is acting on the advice of his con- 
fessor, and as a last means of conquering his appetite for strong 
drink. Nor does such a statement contain any personal defamation. 
On the contrary, the good will and sincere desire to reform revealed 
by such an admission will contribute largely to repair the scandal 
given in the past. 














